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PoLITE LITERATURE. 
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= VOLUME II. as II. 
4810 eee e ee — 
[5721 8 EC T. II. continued. 
of SATI RB. 


NE judges as the weather dictates; right 

A poem is at noon, and wrong at night; 
Another judges by a ſurer gage, | 
An author's principles, or parentage ; 
Since his great anceſtors in Flanders fell, 
The poem doubtleſs muſt be written well. 
Another judges by the writer'slook, 
Another judges for he bought the Boot; 
Some judge, their knack of judging wrong to keep; 
dome judge becauſe it is too ſoon to hop: + 


* Sat, 2, T Sat, z. 
Vox. II. Pax II. B This 


* 
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1 N 
This is an excellent ridicule on the ge- 
nerality of triſſing eritics ; - the principles 
of their ſeveral judgments are humour- 
ouſly ſatirized, and with great juſtneſs. 
Such critics as Dr. Young here mentions, 
are among the number of thoſe who 
bring certain taunts and reflections on 
criticiſm in general ; a ſpecies of litera- 
ture extremely uſeful, and comprehend- 
ing every part, of polite learning. The 
ridicule of injudicious and malevolent 
critics is reaſonable ; but the ridicule of 
criticiſm itſelf is abſurd. Critics, how- 
ever learned, ought to preſent their opi- 
nions to the world with diffidence, eſpeci- 


+ The celebrated Rouſſean treats criticiſm itſelf 
as lightly as the Doctor does the critics; La 
critique elle-meme, dont on fait tant de bruit, 
n'eſt qu'ua art de conjecturer; Vart de choiſir en- 
tre pluſieurs menſonges, celui qui reſſemble le 


mieux à la verite, Emile, tome ii. p. 277. 


ally 
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ally if they employ themſelves in pointing 
out the errors in works of genius; but if 
inſtead of modeſty they diſplay a haughty 
inſolence of deciſion, their wretched pre- 
tenſions ſhould be defeated, and every 


| ſhaft of ridicule pointed at ſuch proper 


N 


The, * of true e, le. cannot be 
diſpared for every ingenuous reader 
will own, that there is great pleaſure in 
ſeeing the latent beauties of an author 
brought to light : how much has every 
admirer of fine poetry been obliged to 
Mr. Addiſon, for the new and manly re- 
marks he made on the Paradiſe Loſt, a 


book in the hands of but few people be- 
fore his criticiſms appeared ? ? When: Sca; 
liger wrote his poetics in praiſe of Virgil, 
he acted in a different manner, and at 
tempted to raiſe his favourite's reputa. 

B 2 tion 


( 4) 
tion on the remains of a ſtill greater poet: 
he did not endeavour to make Virgil's 
beauties ſhine in their own native light, 

but by caſting the fouleſt abuſe on Ho- 
mer, and ridiculing that greateſt of poets 

in an aukward inelegant manner. But 
Scaliger gained no reputation by the at- 
tempt; but, on the contrary, every ſenſi- 
ble unprejudiced man deſpiſed him for 
his inſolence and weakneſs. 


Violent panegyric is as oppoſite to 
the true ſpirit of criticiſm as inſolent a- 
buſe : it ought always to aim at ſetting 
an author's beauties in their true light; 
nor ſhould it conceal, or totally pverlook 
his defects; but when they are pointed 
out, it ſhould dot be malevolence, but 
candour. 


"Me 


( #: 3 

It has been thought that the critic has 
no buſineſs to undeceive. the world, if 
they take defects for beauties: but I can- 
not be of this opinion; he ought to eſta- 
bliſh the fame of every author on truth 
and his real deſerts, but not let his repu- 
tation depend on the miſtakes of his 


readers : faults are undoubedly his pro- 


vince as well as beauties. The one, how- 


ever, may be explained with the warmth 


of admiration, the other mentioned with 
tenderneſs and caution *. 


The criticiſms which are wrote on the 


works of authors living at the time they 


are publiſhed, ought, above all others, to 
be compoſed with the greateſt candour 
and love of truth: if defects are to be 


1 modeſtie, qui fied fi bien en toute ſorte 


d'ecrits, eſt eſſentielle à ceux de ce genre; OEawres 
de M. LAbbi de Saint Real, tom. iv. p. 242. 


B 3 pointed 


„ 


pointed out, it ſhould be done tenderly, 


and with that love of ſincerity which 
ſoftens the deciſions of the critic, who 
may, perhaps, blaſt at once a young re- 
putation. Many authors have in their 
younger days produced very indifferent 
Pieces, whoſe after productions have 
been an honour to their age and nation, 
Periodical criticiſms have been moſt 


wanting in this tenderneſs; the authors of 
' ſuch works, accuſtomed to make free 


with the indifferent productions which 
come before them, ſoon loſe all ſenſe of 


caution, and forgetting that the authors 
of ſuch works are living, treat them with 


a ſeverity, cruel in itſelf, and ſometimes 


unhappy in its conſequences. 4 


In England we have not had ſuch pe- 


riodical criticiſms many years; but in 


France, 


on 


France, Hollandand Germany, they have 
been regularly publiſhed near a century. 


John Gallois, a very learned French- 
man, is now memorable chiefly for hav- 
ing been the firſt who publiſhed the 
Journal des Sgavans, in conjunction with 
Monſieur de Sallo, who had formed the 
deſign of this work, The firſt Journal 
was publiſhed on the fifth of January 


- 1665: but theſe gentlemen played the 


critics ſo rigorouſly, and cenſured the 
new books with ſo much freedom and 
ſeverity, that the whole tribe of authors 
roſe up againſt their works, and effectu- 
ally cried it down. De Sallo abandoned 
entirely, after having publiſhed a third 
Journal on the goth of March, 1665, 
Gallois was determined to continue it; 


yet did not venture to ſend out a fourth 


Journal till the fourth of January 1666, 
B 4 and 


(8-7) 
and then not without a moſt humble ad- 
vertiſement in the beginning of it, where- 
in is declared, that the author . will not 
preſume to criticiſe, but only ſimply to 
give an account of books.” This, and 
the protection ſhewn by the miniſter 
Colbert, who was greatly taken with the 
work, gradually reconciled the public to 


what it at firſt was extremely prejudiced 


againſt. And thus began Literary Jour- 
nals, which have been continued from 
that time to this under various titles, and 


by various authors; among whom are 
the illuſtrious names of Bayle and Le 


Clerc. Gallois continued his Journal 
till, the year 1674; when his more im- 
portant occupations obliged him to drop 


it, or rather to turn it over to ſomebody 


elſe. 


— 


Of 
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Of late years the literary journals 
abroad have poſſeſſed a much greater re- 
putation than any that have been in Eng- 
land. The Journal des Scavans meets, 
at this. day, with a very good reception 
in moſt parts of Europe; and the Mer- 
cure de France (if it may properly be 
called a literary journal) has always been 
compoſed by men whoſe other works 
have gained them a great reputation 
(academicians :) M, de Place now con- 
ducts it, he ſucceeded de Marmontel, 
whoſe Contes Morguz, and other pieces, 


are ſo well 19 8 


* were to be wiſhed that as we have 


Journals and Reviews in England, and they 


are likely always to continue, they were 
conducted by men of character and repu- 


tation, in an open manner, and particu- 
| larly 


| 
| 
1 
ith! 


il 
IN 
| 
| 
| 
| 


larly that they were not the mere ſchemes 
of bookſellers to make money, as it is | 


| Poſe them, and moſt of the articles in 


would be malignity to deny their con- 


(10) 


well known our two Reviews are. The 
bookſellers who print them have the ſole 
appointment of the authors who com- 


them are paid for by the ſheet : their 
criticiſms are the ſtrongeſt proof of their 
abilities and candour; it is to be regretted 
that any but men of reputation ſhould 
be employed in ſuch compoſitions, It 


taining ſome articles that are wrote with 
ſpirit, candour, and even elegance; but 
there are ſo many articles compoſed with 
a total want of theſe, ſuch ſhort male- 
volent criticiſms, without quotations, that 


the reading them is diſguſting to a per- 
ſon of any taſte. “. 


Whenever a piece is beneath criticiſm, it would Mer 
be much better to omit mentioning it, than treat ¶Moſi 
even 


(22 } 
It has been often diſputed, whether 
reviews, journals, magazines, diction- 
aries, and ſuch like compilations, are of 
any ſervice in promoting literature : I 
ould apprehend they may ſpread a ſu- 
perficial knowledge among the lower 
laſs of the people, but cannot be of any 
eal utility. Our dictionaries for all arts 
and ſciences, ſays a French author, the 
bibliotheques, the journals, which are 
becoming more numerous every year un- 


gn” der new forms, and an hundred other 
but Rooks of the ſame kind, which by 
% acilitating the means of appearing 


earned, make us flight and overlook 
he courſe that ought to be followed 
n order to become really ſo, are per- 
aps the fore-runners of the down- 


ven a dull author with language that ought ne- 
er to be uſed in criticiſm, or indeed in any com- 
oſition. | 


fal 


SH 
fal of learning.* Not but that ſome of 
thoſe works are good in their kind, and] 
would be very uſeful, if we knew how to 
reſtrict the uſe of them to their true pur- 
poſe; but from an abuſe which becomes 
more general every day, they. are taken 
for the boundary where we may ſtop 
our courſe, while they are at beſt but the 
roads that conduct us to it. I ſay no- 
thing of an infinite number of writings, 
of which the leaſt miſchievous, are thoſe 
cenſured only for being trifling, and 6 
which ſome will for ever be the diſgrace 
of reaſon and morals, the perniciou 
fruits of the corruption of taſte, ' whic 
neceſſarily draws along with it the down 
fal of literature; for a depravity ol 
morals affects that of taſte more near]; 
than 1s generally imagined. 


® Hiſt. Roy. Acad. Juſ. & B. Lett, tom. 16. Ml th 
Buß u. 


(13) 
ut to return more immediately to the 
ſubject: that true and genuine taſte 
which is the foundation for juſt eriti- 
ciſm, is in the poſſeſſion of but feu: and I 
am perſuaded that the generality of men 
are more led by the judgment of men of 
learning and taſte, than ſome may ima- 
gine : the multitude are wretched judges 


W to 
pur- 
omes 
aken 

ſtop 
t the 


no- a "FM 
ings of works of genius, and if the opinion of 
} 
articular men was not ve much re- 
thoſell® y 


garded, we ſhould not ſee the true merit 


d o 
oc almoſt every author (who has been 


1 dead ſeveral years) ſo well known. It is 
hich true, the bulk of readers make a toler- 
own able judgment enough upon works of 


wit, taken in the groſs; but then they 
judge wretchedly upon the detail; and 
whilſt a majority among them ſhall agree 
to ſay, a work is good upon the whole, 
there ſhall not be any agreement in their 


judgments upon the ſeveral parts of it, 
upon 


ty of 
near) 


„ 
But 


( 14 ) 


it.“ 


The judgment of the . on 
new books reſembles, i in ſome meaſure, 
that of the Greeks on a ſtatue of Phi- 
dias. Alcamanes and he were com- 
manded to make each a ſtatue of Mi- 


nerva, that the moſt beautiful of the two 


might be placed upon a very high pillar, 
The ſtatues were made, and expoſed to 
the judgment of the publick. The Mi- 
nerva of Alcamenes appeared exceeding 
beautiful, when it was ſeen near, and was 
preferred by the univerſal voice to all the 
reſt. The Minerva of Phidias, on the 
contrary, at ſo little a diſtance from the 
eye, ſeemed hideous ; it had a large gap- 
ing mouth, noſtrils which appeared to 


Trablet. 
ſhrink 


upon this or that particular paſſage in 


1 
] 
t 
| 
0 
a 
P 
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(15) 

ſhtink and be drawn back ; and had I 
know not what coarſeneſs of features in 
the face: Phidias was laughed at, and 
his work defpiſed. Place it, faid he; 
cobere it is defigned to be put: they did: 
and the admired flatue of Alcamanes ap- 
peared nothing at all: whereas that of 
Phidias ſtruck with an air of grandeur 
and majeſty, that they could not enough 
gaze at and admire, Upon which the 
apptobation was given maturely to Phi- 
dias, which his rival had ſurpriſed; and 
the poor Alcamenes retired aſhamed and 
confounded: not but Alcamenes was an 
excellent ſculptor, but he was not ac- 
quainted with the rules of opticks. In 
like manner our tribe of little critics and 
readers want ſomebody to point out in 


what light they ſhould conſider many 
books, 


llar. 
d to 
Mi- 
ding 
| was 
1 the 
1 the 
1 the 
Sap- 
d to 


rink Ag 


(16) 
As much as the philoſophical ſpirit 
has been ridiculed, it is the grand foun- 
- dation on which the fabric of criticiſm 
ought to be reared. It is a talent ac- 
quired by labour, art, and long habit, 
and enables us to judge correctly of 
every thing in the world.“ It is an un- 
derſtanding which overlooks nothing; 
an union of juſt reaſonings that nothing 
can overturn; a ſure and. judicious taſte 
of whatever is excellent or vicious in na- 
ture. It is the ſole rule of the true and 
the beautiful; nothing then is perfect in 
the different productions of genius, but 
what is animated by this ſpirit; upon it 
particularly depends the glory of the 
Belles Lettres. However, as this rare 
talent is the fruit of conſummate learn- 
ing, and falls to the ſhare of very few 
learned men, it is neither poſſible nor ne- 


* See M. de la Nauze. 
ceſſary 


| (- 17 Y 
ceſlary for. the ſucceſs of letters, that all 
who cultivate them ſhould be poſſeſſed 
of it. It is enough for a nation that 
certain great geniuſes poſſeſs it, and that 
the ſuperiority of their knowledge ren- 
ders them the arbiters of taſte, the ora- 
cles of criticiſm, and the diſpenſers of li- 
terary glory. The , philoſophic, ſpirit 
will properly reſide in that ſmall number, 
but it will diffuſe its influences in a man- 
ner over the whole body of the ſtate, 
over all the arts, over all profeſſions, 
over works of genius of every kind, and 
principally over thoſe of literature. 
L'Eſprit Philoſophique, ſays the Abbe. 
du Bos, qui n'eſt autre choſe que la 
raiſon fortifiẽe par la rẽflexion & par 
Pexperience, & dont le nom ſeul auroit 
ẽtẽ nouveau pour les anciens, eſt excel - 


lent pour mettre en Evidence celles 
qu'aura faites un auteur.“ 


* Tom. ii. p. 270. 


Vol, II. PART II. Se It 


(1) 
It is an old maxim, that a poem ſhould 
be judged with the ſame ſpirit that the au- 
thor wrote, and a true one: the truly fine 
poetry ought rather to be felt by its ef- 
fects, than tried by the judgment: it 
ought to make its way immediately to the 
heart to maſter our paſſions, rather than 
be faultleſs to our bd.” 


. 1 


Cniticiling poems — rule only muſt 
neceſſarily give a wretched idea of them, 


* "Tis thus, ſays he, ſpeaking of technical judg- 
ments, the greateſt part of our poets would exa. 
mine the Cid, if this piece were new. Painters 
and poets who have no enthuſiaſm do not feel that 
of others, and giving their ſuffrages by way of 
diſcuflion, they commend or cenſure a work in ge- 
neral, and define it to be good or bad, according 
as they find it regular in their analyſis. How can 
they be good judges of the whole, when they are 
bad ones af the invention, a part which conſtitutes 
the principal merit of works, and diſtinguiſhes the 
great genius from the ſimple artiſt ? 


ſince 


(ig) 

fiance a work may be compole& with the 
greateſt exactneſs, and in conformity to 
almoſt every critical maxim, and yet be 
4, poor cold performance. The exact 
writers, with all their correctneſs, have 
no ſtrokes worthy, of applauſe; but true 
genius, amidſt its miſtakes, ſhews ſome- 
thing deſerving, of commendation.“ It 
is not an exemption from faults that con- 
ſtitutes the merit of a poem, but the 
number and price of the beauties ; and a 
piece which contains no great number of 
them, but admirable in thoſe it does, 
ought” always to be preferred to one of a 
continued elegance, without thoſe noble 
-orokes of poetty. Les Lecteurs, ſays 
Cn ordifiaites preferent les 0uvrages 

d'une beautẽ continũe, quoique mẽdio- 
Cres, a ceux d'une plus grande beautẽ, 


®* Sed & his non labentibus nulla 1 illis 
nonnulla laus etiamſr labantur. Plin, Epiſt. 
| | CY mals 
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mais moins ſouteniie, ſur- tout ſi elle eſt 


interrompiie par des defauts conſidẽra- 
bles. Les gens du metier, plus faits à 
la peine & à la fatigue; & les gens de 
got, plus ſenſibles ala grande beautẽ, li- 
ſent volontiers tout un livre poùr un pe- 
tit nombre de traits d'un certain prix. 
Ils peſent les beautes E qu'ils ne les 
comptent.® 


There 


* Efſais ſur divers ſujets de literature, &c. 


tome 111. p. 109. 

The ſame author, in another place, draw a dit. 
tinction between the men who think much in 
their works, and men of fire and imagination; if 
he means in poetry, I ſhould think he was miſ- 
taken, ſince thoſe great poets who have diſplayed 
moſt the fire of imagination, have alſo been moſt 
celebrated for their thoughts. If he means me- 
taphyſical or mathematical writers, it may perhaps 
be the caſe. His words are, Les ouvrages de 


vivacité, de gaitee, & de ce qu'on appelle commu. 
nẽment 


( 210 

There is nothing which oftener miſ- 

leads the judgment of numbers, than the 

name of an author. If a poet of reputa- 
tion publiſhes a piece far beneath the reſt 
of his works, many critics and others 
are apt to praiſe it much more than it 
deſerves, as they think the author's name 
juſtifies ſuch random panegyrics; and to 
a man of mean parts, it is rather a ha- 
zardous undertaking to criticiſe the 
faults of a great writer: yet the greateſt 
ſometimes compoſe works unworthy of 


nEment imagination, ne font pas d'ordinaire les 
plus penſes. Un &crivain qui penſe beaucoup, un 
grand efprit, eſt ſouvent un homme froid & ſẽ- 
rieux. Ces grands pen/eurs ne ſont bien goutes 
. que par leurs pareils. Les auteurs d' imagination 
 & de ſentiment ſont plus a la portee de tout 1e 


ö monde. | 
| Eſſais fur divers ſujets de miles e, 


C 3 them; 


| (22) 
them; and like many of the celebrated 


painters, produce pieces which are ex- 


ceeded by artiſts of much ee 
parts. 


Thus Carlo Maratt, in ſome * 


pieces of a virgin and child, may be reck- 
oned equal even to Raphael himſelf: 


- Annibal Carrache made a remarkable 


diſtinction between two celebrated pain- 
ters. 


When Guido and Dominichino had 


finiſhed- each their picture, in a ſmall 
church built in the garden of the mo- 


naſtery of St. Gregory on Mount Cæ · 
lius, and dedicated to St. Andrew, An- 
nibal Caracche, their maſter, was preſſed 
to decide which of thoſe two pupils de- 
ſerved the prize. Guido's piece repre- 
_ St. Andrew kn neeling - before the 


croſs ; 


OD 


d 2 . — R . * 
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(G23), 
croſs; and that of Dominichino exhibits 
the flagellation of this apoſtle.® Theſe 
were grand ſubjects, on which our two 
antagoniſts had a very ſpacious field for 


diſplaying their talents; and they execu- 
ted their pieces with ſo much the more 
care, as being painted in freſco, one op- 


poſite to the other, they were to continue 


eternal rivals, and to perpetuate, as it 


were, the competition of their maſters. 


Guido, ſaid Carrache, has performed like 


a maſter, and Dominichino as an ap- 


prentice; but, continued he, the appren- 
tice is ſuperior to his maſter. We ſee, 


indeed, ſome faults in Dominichino's 
piece, which do not occur in Guido's; 


but we meet there alſo with ſome touches, 
which are not to be ſeen in his rival's. 
There we perceive @ ſpirit which aimed 


* Dominichino has repeated this very ſubject at 
bt, — della valle. 
'S < at 


4.4. 4m. at. 


— 


— CC — 
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ſeen the truth of this aſſertion in tragedy. 
| How 


(240 
at beauties, to which Guido's ſoft. and 
tranquil genius had no thoughts of * 


. 


Criticiſm, like —_ other branches of 


literature, may be of too luxuriant a 


growth, when a certain critical ſpirit ex- 
pands itſelf among all ranks of people, 


and the moſt illiterate ſet up for judges 


of the Belles Lettres: one bad conſe- 
quence of this prevalent taſte, is the vaſt 
multitude of new rules of criticiſm, 
which are dictated for the guidance of 
authors, in every ſpecies of compoſition. 
Critics, after reading the works of the 
Poets, draw from them ſuch a variety of 
maxims, that, without hazarding any bold 
aſſertion, I may ſafely ſay, a work 
would be a very poor one, compoſed with 
ſtrict obedience to them. We have long 


('25-); 
How many new ones are there, ſpiritleſs, 
inſipid, and utterly devoid of genius, but: 
exact and faultleſs as to the rules of 
writing. The modern French wits, (or 
pretenders) ſays Sir William Temple, 
have been very ſevere in their cenſures, 
and exact in their rules, I think to very 
little purpoſe. The truth is, there is 
ſomething in the genius of poetry too: 
libertine to be confined to ſo many rules 
and whoever goes about to ſubject it to 
ſuch conſtraints, loſes both its ſpirit and 
grace, which are ever native, and never 
learnt, even of the beſt maſters.* 


Extremes, however, in compoſition, as 
in morals, are ever dangerous, and the 
author, who, deſpiſing all rules, indul- 
ges himſelf in the reveries of romantic in- 


Of Poetry. See his Ni vol. i p. * F 
folio edit. a ns 
anti 095 


(26) 


clination, unleſs he produces 4 very ad- 


mirable work indeed, will ſcarce meet 
with the laſting applauſe of thoſe great 
authors, whoſe works formed the baſis 
of criticiſm itſelf, A piece wrote in a 
lively manner, which ſets all method at 
defiance, will undoubtedly take vaſtly 
with the publick, as a man of any ge- 
nivs may ſtrike out ſomething which has 
not been hackneyed by the multitude of 
authors; but a work of this nature, how» 
ever it may ſucceed at fitſt, will ſcarcely 
Obtain a laſting PR of fame. | 


The greateſt part of the pieces that are 
higheſt in the public eſteem at this time, 
have arrived to this fortune gradually. 
Too bold a ſucceſs at firſt is but a bad 
omen of what is to come after, and fre- 
quently proves nothing but the indiffe- 
rence of the performance, The beauties 

that 
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that are to the level-of all capacities, 
have ſoon done their buſineſs, while the 
grand beauties of -all- are ſometimes leſs 
ſtriking ; and it is ſeldom that a work 
of the firſt merit immediately gains the 
majority. The public approbation is 
never more conſtant, than when al 18 far 
a time ſuſpended. “ = nile 


* La pldpart Us ouvrages que le public eſtime 
le plus aujourd'hui, ne ſont parvenus que par de- 
grẽs a cette approbation univerſelle. Un ſuceès 
trop brillant dans les commencemens, eſt un mau- 
vais prejugẽ pour la ſuite, & ne prouve ſouvent 
que la mediocrits d'un ouvrage, Des beautés 
qui ſont a la portẽe de tout le monde, ont bientot 
fait leur impreſſion. De grandes beautés ſont 
quelque fois moins frappantes ; & il eſt rare qu'un 
ouvrage du premier mefite. obtienne d'abord Jes 
{uffrages du grand nombre, Veſtime du public 
n'eſt jamais plus conſtante, que lorſqu'elle _ 
fait attendre quelque tems, 

Eſſais par Trublet, tome ii. P- 51. 
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I apprehend the celebrated romance of 
Triſtram Shandy may be ranked in this 
claſs of works: never piece made more 
noiſe for a time, or occaſioned a greater 
number of imitations. Its ſucceſs was 
too lively at firſt to hold ; and ever fince 


the firſt appearance it has gradually de- 


clined in reputation: men of ſenſe and 
taſte now regard it as a trifling book, 


which contains ſeveral very good ſtrokes 


of wit and humour, and will ſerve to 


laugh at for half an hour; but it is not 


now compared to Don Quixote. The 
novelty of the performance made many 
overlook the indecency, which is too of 
ten met with in it; but now the merit of 
every chapter in it is weighed more 
juſtly, and we find, if there are many 
very laughable ſtrokes in it, there are 
alſo many other indecent, and ſome even 


heavy ; in a word, it is one of thoſe up- 
ſtart 
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fart books which blaze a while and then 
are forgot; and I am fully perſuaded 
that a few years il bury T rite 
Shandy i in obliviog, tis +4 


As to che time at 8 — — = ge- 
nius generally arrive at their real and 
merited eſteem, there are, as uſual, more 
opinions than one concerning it. I think, 
the Abbe Trublet's a ſenſible . one. 
If we conſult experience, ſays he, it may, 
be ſaid, that good works are commonly, 
rated at their juſt value, in the age im- 
mediately enſuing that of their author. 
Succeeding ages do not uſually make ſo 
true a judgement upon them, becauſe 
they judge too favourably. The reputa- 
tion of good works always gathers in its 
paſſage, which, perhaps, is leſs a proof 
of the excellency of the works them- 
ſelyes, than an effect of that diſpoſition 

FX there 
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It is natural, that the public eſteem for. 
a good work ſhould ſtill be growing up,. 
to the inſtant that it is ſurpaſſed by ano- 
ther of the ſame kind. Every day that 
paſſes, without producing ſome perfor- 
mance equal or ſuperior to that which 
is in poſſeſſion of the public eſteem, ought 
to confirm it in that poſſeſſion, becauſe 
it proves ſtill more and more the ſcarcity 
of thoſe talents, which the firſt work diſ- 


covers its author to have been maſter of. 


1 3M 
F » 


7. Health chiefly keeps an atheif in the dark, 


A fever argues better than a Clarke: 
Let but the logic in his pulſe decay, 
The Grecian he'll renounce, and learn to pray.* 


I cannot help here quoting an excellent 


- paſſage out of the Spectator agairift athe- 


Sat. 4. 


there is in molt men to admire. antiquitys 


| ifs, 
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ko | 
iſm eſpecially as it conſiſts entirely of 


cool atgument, and is directed merely to 
the underſtanding.—“ I ſhall in this pa- 


per endeavour to evince that there ate 
grounds to expect a future ſtate, without 
ſuppoſing;in the reader any faith ar all, 
not even the belief of a Deity. Let the 
moſt ſtedfaſt unbeliever open hiseyes, and 


take a ſurvey of the ſenſible world, and 
then ſay, if there be not a connection, an 


adjuſtment, an exact and conſtant order, 


diſcoverable in all the parts of it: what- 
ever be the cauſe, the thing itſelf is evident 


to all our faculties. Look into the ani- 
mal ſyſtem, the paſſions, ſenſes, and lo- 
comotive powers; is not the contrivance 


and propriety obſervable in theſe too? 


Are they not fitted to certain ends, and 


ate they not by nature directed to proper 


objects? It is impoſſible then that the 


ſmalleſt 


2 1 ha 
ſmalleſt bodies ſhould, by a' manage? 
ment ſuperior to the wit of man, be dif- 
poſed in the moſt excellent manner agree 
able to their reſpective natures; and yet 
the ſpirits or ſouls of men be neglected, 
or managed by ſuch rules, as fall ſhort 
of man's underſtanding ? Shall every 
other paſſion be rightly placed by nature, 


and ſhall that appetite for immortality, | 
natural to all mankind, be alone miſ- a 
placed, or deſigned to be fruſtrated ! : 
Shall the induſtrious application of the ; 
inferior animal powers in the mean- } 
eſt vocations, be anſwered by the ends p 
we propoſe, and ſhall not the generous T 
efforts of a virtuous mind be rewarded ? {| 
In a word; ſhall the corporeal world of 
be all order and harmony, the intellec- ſt. 
tual, diſcord and confuſion? He who is to 
bigot enough to believe theſe things, 


muſt 
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muſt bid adieu to the natural rule of rea- 
ſoning analogy, muſt run counter to 
that maxim of common ſenſe, that men 
ought to form their judgments of things 
unexperienced from what. they have ex- 
perienced: — There is one conſideration 
which the atheiſts could never yet get 
over: the greateſt and moſt eminent per- 
ſons of all ages have been againſt them, 
and always complied with the public 
forms of worſhip eſtabliſhed in their 
reſpective countries, when there was 
nothing in them either derogatory to the 
honour of the ſupreme Being, or prejudi- 
cial to the. good of mankind. The 
Platos and Ciceros among the ancients, 
the Bacons, the Boyles, and Lockes a- 
mong our own countrymen, are all in- 
ſtances of what I have been ſaying; not 
to mention any of the divines, however 
celebrated, ſince our adverſaries chal- 
Vor. II. Paar Il, D lenge 
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lenge all thoſe, as men who have too 
much intereſt in this caſe to be impartial 
evidences. 


How amazing is it to reflect on the 
diſbelief of a future ſtate, in minds of a 


heroic caſt ! The preſent king of Pruſſia, | 
in ſeveral of his poems, abſolutely aſſerts 
the annihilation of the ſoul. It is incon- 
ceivable that fo great a man ſhould be 
deaf to the voice of reaſon only in mat- 
ters relating to religion. | t 
G 

8. What's ſemale beauty but an air divine, 1 
Thro' which the mind's all gentle graces ſhine ? ' \ 
They like the fun irradiate all between; f 
The body charms, becauſe the ſoul is ſeen. 8 
Hence men are often captives of a face, | 
They know not why, of no peculiar grace, , 
Some forms tho' bright no mortal man can bear, ſ 
Some none reſiſts, tho? not exceeding fair, ® {; 
Sat. 6, * L a 


The 


* 
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The idea of beauty has always remain- 
ed vague and undefined; every mind re- 
ceives a different impreſſion from the ſight 
of it, and form different opinions concern- 
ing the occaſion of it. As there never 
was an exact ſtandard of perfection in 
beauty, the notions muſt be entirely com- 
parative and relative. A man, on the 
firſt ſight of an object, pronounces whether | 
he thinks it beautiful, or the contrary : | 
but the idea ſhall vary in every perſon 
that beholds it; few will be able to 
aſſign any poſitive reaſon, for their call- 
ing another perſon beautiful; aſk them 
whether the charm lies in any particular 
feature, in the complexion, or the ſhape 
and the general {ymmetry of the body, | 
they will very poſſibly anſwer, that they 
ſee nothing beautiful in theſe, conſidered. 
ſeparately ; ſo that we may very reaſon- 
ably conclude beauty” to be an inex- 

Co = preſſible 
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preſſible ſomething diffuſed over the 
whole perſon, that is adapted by a kind 


of ſilent attraction to pleaſe particular 
people. When an ugly woman is be- 
loved, ſays Bruyere, it muſt certainly be 
very deſperately; for either it muſt pro- 
ceed from a ſtrange weakneſs in her lo- 


ver, or from ſome more ſecret and for- 


cible charms than thoſe of beauty“. I 
cannot help here adding what Mr. Ad- 
diſon ſays of, beauty, as the paſſage it- 
ſelf is extremely beautiful. There is 
nothing, ſays he, that makes its way 
more directly to the ſoul than beauty, 
which immediately diffuſes a ſecret ſatiſ- 
faction and complacency through the 
imagination, and gives a finiſhing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very firſt diſcovery of it ſtrikes the 


Characters, or Manners of the Age, v. 1. p. 112. 
| "4 mind 
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mind with an inward joy, and ſpreads a 


chearfulneſs and delight through all its 
faculties. There is not perhaps any 
real beauty or deformity more in one piece 
of matter than another, becauſe we might 
have been ſo made that whatever now 
appears loathſome to us, might have 
ſhown itſelf agreeable ; but we find by 
experience that there are ſeveral modifi- 
cations of matter, which the mind, with- 
out any previous conſideration, pro- 
nounces at firſt beautiful or deformed.“ 


Dr. Burk has given us a philoſophical 
and natural deſcription of beauty : his 
words are as follows, Having endea- 
voured to ſhew what beauty is not, it re- 
mains that we ſhould examine, at leaſt, 
with equal attention, in what it really 
conſiſts , for beauty is a thing much too 


Sectator, vol. vi. Numb, 412. © 
D 3 affect- 
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affecting not to depend on ſome poſitive 
qualities. Now, certainly, ſince it is no 
creature of our reaſon, ſince it ſtrikes 

us without any reference to uſe, and even 
where no uſe at all can be diſcerned, 
ſince the order and method of nature is 
generally very different from our mea- 
ſures and proportions, we muſt conclude, 
that beauty is, for the greater part, ſome 
merely ſenſible quality, acting mechani-. 
cally upon the human mind, 'by the in- 
tervention of the ſenſes”. He ſoon af- 
ter draws a parallel between the ſublime 
and beautiful, as follows: © Sublime ob- 
jects are vaſt in their dimenſions, beauti- 
ful ones comparatively ſmall ; beauty 
ſhoyld be ſmoothed and poliſhed ; the 
great, rugged and negligent ; beauty 
ſhould ſhun the right line, yet deviate 
from it inſenſibly ; the great, in many 
caſes, loves the right line, and when. it 
9 deviates, 


(.39) 
deviates, it often makes a ſtrong devia- 


ve 

10 tion: beauty ſhould not be obſcure; the 

* great ought to be dark and gloomy ; K 
en beauty ſhould be light and delicate; the 


3 great ought to be ſolid, and even maſſive. 
They are, indeed, ideas of a very diffe- 
rent nature, one being founded on pain, 


1 the other on pleaſure; and, however they 
* may vary afterwards from the direct na- 
1C . 

1. ture of their cauſes, yet theſe cauſes 
7 keep up an eternal diſtinction between 
f. them, a diſtinction never to be forgotten 
1e by any whoſe buſineſs it is to affect the 
. paſſions. of , | 


The antient painters and tele 
! exhauſted all cheir ideas of perfe& beau- 
ty in their pictures and ſtatues of Venus. 
They made her always appear with the 


* A Philoſophical Enquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, p. 95, 115. 


D . . vaſteſt 


(40) 
vaſteft varlety of graces imaginable, «She - 
has in general, ſays Mr. Spence “, one 
of the prettieſt, as Minerva has fome- 
times one of the handſomeſt faces that 
can be conceived. Her look, as ſhe is 
repreſented by the antient artiſts and 
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| poets, has all the taking airs, wanton- * 
neſſes, and graces, that they could give the 
it. Her ſhape is the moſt exact and = P 
elegant imaginable ; all ſoft, and full of = 
tenderneſs. The fineneſs of her ſkin, and ay 
the beauty of her complexion, were ſo ex MW ti 
quiſite, that it was the maſter-piece mis 
even of Apelles to expreſs it as it ought to | 
to be. Her eyes were either wanton or 00 
quick, or languiſhing, or inſolent, ac- vin 
cording to the occaſion; and her face js n 
and all her air agreed with them. She and 
is very frequently deſcribed too, as hav- 7 
ing a treacherous inſulting. ſmile on her * 7 


face. But however ſhe appears, or 
® Polymetis, p 66. | what - 
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whatever ſhe is doing, every thing about 
her, and every little motion of her, is 
all graceful, and bewitching, and charm- 
ing. In the Venus of Medici “, either 


* This ſtatue formerly ſtood in the Medicis 
palace on Mount Pincio at Rome, from whence it 
was brought to Florence by order of Duke Coſmo 
the Third. The miſmanagement in the packing 
up and carriage was ſuch, that the hips, legs, 
and arms'of the Venus were broken.off by the 
way ; however, they have been replaced, and join- 
ed with ſo much art, that it muſt be a very inqui- 
fitive eye that can diſcover the leaſt trace of that 
misfortune. The inſcription on the baſe ſhews-it 


to be the work of Cleomenes, an Athenian, the 
ſon of Apollodorus; yet among all the remains 


of antiquity, this is the only place where we midet 
with the name of this great maſter. The pedeſtal 
is modern, and between two and three feet high; 
and as the flatue ſeems to lean a little forward, 
ſome connoiſſeurs think that it was originally de- 
ſigned for an elevated poſition; but chis inference 
is of no great certainty. 


Keyſler's Travels, vol. ii. p. 21. 
the 
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the general tenderneſs and fine proporti- 
ons of her whole make, ſeen thus all 
at once, take a great deal from the beau- 
ty of her face, or the head is really (as 
has been ſuſpected by ſome) not of the 
ſame artiſt, who made the body. As to 
the latter, it will ever be the ſtandard of 
all female beauty and ſoftneſs. When 
one looks on it, one is apt to make the 
ſame exclamation with the ſervant in 

Plautus. One might very well with 

him too inſiſt particularly on the 
beauty of the breaſts, which in the ſta- 
tue itſelf are the fineſt that can be con- 
ceived. They are ſmall, diſtin, and 
delicate to the higheſt degree; with an 
idea of ſoftneſs much beyond what any 
one can conceive, that has not ſeen the 
original ; for all-copies do her an injury, 
and prints more particularly; and yet 
with all that ſoftneſs, they have a firm- 

| neſs 
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— too. From her breaſt, her ſhape 
begins to diminiſh gradually down to her 
waiſt, which I remember to have heard 
an Engliſh lady at Florence criticiſing 
at firſt ſight, 'as not fine and taper 
enough. This probably proceeded from 
our beauties in England carrying this 
nicety generally too far; as ſome of the 
Grecian: beauties did formerly too at 
Athens. And I am the more perſuaded 
that this was the caſe, becauſe. the ſame 
lady (who one would think ſhould be a 
good judge of beauty, becauſe it is 
what ſhe muſt ſee, at leaſt, every time 
ſhe lobks in her glaſs) after having ſeen 
the Venus of Medici ſeveral times, had 
the grace to own herſelf in the wrong, 
and even to exclaim againſt the exceſs of 
this mode among us. TheVenus of Medi- 
ci, with all her fineneſs of ſhape, has what 


the Romans call corpus ſolidum, and the 
French 


(044) 
French the embonpoint (I do not know 
that we have any right word for it in 
Engliſh) and her waiſt in particular is 
not repreſented as ſtinted by art, but as 
exactly proportioned by nature to all the 
other parts of her body. Venus, in all at- 
titudes, is graceful; but in no one more 
than in that of the Venus of Medici; in 
which figure of her, if ſhe is not really 
modeft, ſhe at leaſt counterfeits modeſty 


extremely. Were one to deſcribe exaCt- 


ly what that attitude is, one might do it 
in two verſes of Qvid's. 1 
Ipſa Venus pubem, quoties velamina ponit, 
Protegitur læva ſemireducta manu. 


There is a tenderneſs and ele gance, 


in all the reſt of her form, as well as in 
the parts I have mentioned. Her legs 
art neat and lender the ſmall of them 


18 
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is finely rounded ; and her very feet ate: 
little, white, and pretty. 


In her attitude ſhe ſeems with modeſty 
to withdraw herſelf from the beholder's 
eye: the right knee advances alittle for- 
ward, the left hand is placed a little be- 
fore the pudenda, and the right acroſs 
ly her breaſts; yet without touching the 
ty I body. The head inclines a little to the 
A- left ſhoulder ; the bloom of youth, the 
it WW pleaſing ſoftneſs of her look, and her 
beauty and modeſty, ſeem to rival each 
other in the charms of her countenance. 
Her perſon is ſomewhat plump, and the 
geſh is fo admirably executed, that one 
ce, {imagines it fo ſoft, that it mult yield to 
in the touch. Here indeed the flatuary's 
os kill is not a little aided by the poliſh of 
em che marble, which at firſt was of a pute 

34 WM white, but time has given it a yellow- 
| neſs : 


N 
neſs: however, it dbes not yet look amifs, 
and in the ſun-ſhine is almoſt tranſparent. 
Her hair at preſent is brown, and this 
poſſibly may be no- more than faded 


gilding. 


Amidſt the admiration of all ages, and 
the reſort of curious perſons to ſee it, 
the Venus of Medicis has not eſcap- 
ed cenſure. Moſt connoiſſeurs agree, 
that the head is rather too ſmall in pro- 
portion to the other parts of the body, 
and particularly the bips z ſome find fault 
with the largeneſs of the noſe, poſſibly 
the partition along the vertebræ of the 
back is a little too deep, conſidering the 
object is a ſoft plump female; at leaſt 
the bend of the arms, and the inclination 


of the upper part of the body, ſeems to 


leſſen, if not totally, to prevent ſo deep a 
partition. The fingers are of an extraor- 
dinary 


(47) 
dinary length, and all, excepting the 
little finger on the right hand, without 
joints; but it is manifeſt that the hands 
had not yet undergone the artiſt's laſt: - 
touches, and conſequently this ſnould not 
affect his reputation. The ſame obſer- 
vation poſſibly might be made on the 
fiſh or dolphin at the ſide of the ſtatue, 
on which ſome boys ſeem to be riding, 
were it not known that many of the ad- 
mirable pieces of antiquity excel only 
in their capital parts, the judicious mat- 
ter ſlurring over the concomitant orna · 
ments, as not deſerving much time and 
attention. Mr. Richardſon has alſo 
obſerved the ſame defect and diffe- 
rence of work, in the little children of 
the river Nile, in the Vatican Belvidera; 
in the wild boar's head, belonging to the 
ſtatue of Meleager, in the Palazzo di 
Picchini at Rome; in the beaſts, with 

the 


ard 

the Toro Farneſe, at Rome; in 9 
Commodus's arms, in the Farneſian pa- 
lace; and in Læda, in a group wich Caſ- 
tor and Pollux, in the duke of Bracciang's 
palace at Rome. The original of the 
Greek medals of the Syrian kings and 
the Ptolemys, were engraved in the ſame 
manner, nothing being finer than the 
heads; whereas the reverſes ſeem to be 
done by an unexperienced hand. To 
conclude my account of this celebrated 
Venus, with the judgment of ſome con- 
noiſſeurs, they allow, that, in comparing 
the parts ſeparately, as the head, the 
noſe, &c. of this ſtatue, with thoſe of Gr 
others, the ſimilar parts might be found diſ 
even of ſuperior workmanſhip ; but 
that for ſuch a combination of beauties, 1 
the delicacy of ſhape, and attitude, and 
ſymmetry of the whole, the world deth i was 
not afford its equal, This incomparable 

it, | ſtatue MW Yo 
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ſtatue ſtands between two others. of the 
ſame goddeſs, which, in any other place, 
would paſs for admirable pieces; whereas 
here they ſerve rather as foils to the 
Venus. of - Medicis, only increaſing the 
admiration of it, while their own excel- 
lencies are quite unnoticed. That on her 
right is twice as big, with che golden 
apple in her hand, and is termed Venus 
Victrix Victorioſa; the other, a noble 
ſtatue, by Hercules Ferrata, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Venus Urania.. 


Nor was it 'only in the ſtatues of. the 
Greeks that Venus was ſo admirably 
diſplayed ; * drew her as 


The moſt celebrated picture in all an- 
tiquity, was that of the ſea Venus, as ſhe 
was called by the Romans, or the Venus 
A naduomenẽ, as ſne was called by the 


vol. II. n. Greeks. 


an affection for her, he reſigned her to him, This 


of ſuch an expreſſion to Alexander; or that the 


(59 
Greeks, Some ſay, that in drawing it 


| he uſed Campaſpe for his model; that 


favourite miſtreſs of his, who was given 
him ſo generouſly by Alexander the 
Great.* This picture came afterwards 

into 


[ 


* Alexander gave Apelles a remarkable proof 
of his regard ; for when he employed him to draw 
Compaſſion, having found that he had conceived 


prince went often to ſee Apelles when at work ; 
and one day, when he was overlooking him, we are 
told, that hetalked fo aburdly in regard to painting, 
that Apelles deſired him to hold his tongue, telling 
him, that the very boys who mixed the colours 


laughed at him. Mr. Freinſhemius, however, 


thinks it incredible that Apelles would make uſe 


latter, who had ſo good an education, and ſo fine 
a genius, would talk ſo impertinently of painting: 
nor is it likely, perhaps, that Apelles would have 
expreſſed himſelf to this prince in the manner 
which he 1s reported to have done, upon another 


occalion, Alexander, as we are told, having ſeen 
| his 


. 7: 3 on 
into the hands of the Romans, and was 
N. for ſome time in that noble 
collection 


his picture drawn by Apelles, did not commend it 
ſo much as it deſerved; a little after, a horſe hap- 
pened to be brought, which neighed at fight of 
the horſe painted in the ſame picture: upon this 
Apelles is ſaid to have told Alexander, Sir, it 
is plain this horſe underſtands painting better than 
your majefly.” One of Apelles's chief excellencies 
was his making his pictures ſo exactly reſemble 
the perſons repreſented, inſomuch that the phy- 
ſiognomiſts are faid to have been able to form a 
judgment as readily from his portraits, as if they 
had ſeen the originals. His readineſs and dexte- 
rity at taking a likeneſs was of great ſervice to 
him, in extricating him from a difficulty in which 
he was involved at the court of Egypt: he had 
not the good fortune to be in favour with Pto- 
lemy ; a ſtorm forced him, however, to take ſhel- 
ter at Alexandria, during the reign of this prince : 
a miſchievous fellow, in order to do him a dif- | 
kindneſs, went to him, and, in the king's name, 
iavited him to dinner. Apelles went, and ſeeing 
K 2 the 


Ptolemy. 
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collection in the palace of - Auguſtus, 
though it was afterwards placed by that 
emperor in the temple, which he de- 
dicated to his predeceſſor Julius. It was 
quite faded and run to decay in Pliny's 


time; but though the original has been 


ſo long loſt, we may ſtill ſee ſeveral: 
ſtrokes that were copied from it, in the 
writings of the Roman authors who en- 


joyed the ſight of it, and who have 


marked out ſome of its beauties for us, 


even in their proſe as well as their verſe 
writings. Tou ſee her in them as juſt 


the king in a prodigious paſſion, told him, by way 
of excuſe, that he ſhould not have come to his 
table but by his orders. He was commanded to 
ſhew the man who had invited him: this was im- 
poſſible, the perſon who had put the trick upon 
him not being preſent. Apelles, however, drew a 
{etch of his picture upon the wall with a coal, the 
firſt lines of which diſcovered him immediately to 


born 


ce 
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born from the ſeaz complete at once 
in her form; all her beauties freſh about 
her, and with her body as ſtill wet and 
humid, from the waves that produced 
her in all this perfection. Some of theſe 
paſſages are ſo ſtrong, that I am 
thoroughly perſuaded they might have 
gone a great way towards helping ſome 
painter of an extraordinary genius (ſuch, 
for inſtance, as Raphael or Correggio) to 
have reſtored the loſt beauty of- Apelles 
to the world : and perhaps Titian had 
conſidered ſome of them pretty thorough- 
ly before he drew that beautiful Venus 
of his, with her wet hair and humid 
body, which is at preſent in the duke of 
Orleãns's collection at Paris.“ 


On the whole, I think che greateſt ex- 
cellency of Dr. Young's ſatires, is the 
* Polymetis, p. 219. 
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morality that breathes throughout them: 
indeed they contain ſprightly paſſages 
that cannot but pleaſe a reader of taſte; 
but are entirely deficient in true and ge- 
nuine poetry. The man of Rhymes may rail 
at the vices and foibles of the age; but 
it requires a poetic imagination to adorn 
the ſatirical page with delicacy of hu- 
mour, flights of fancy, and ſtrokes of 
genuine and ſublime poetry. v.18 


Of all the ſatirical poets that have 
lately appeared, none have been more 
conſpicuous than the Reverend Mr. 
C. Churchill, A man ſeldom attracts 


the notice of a whole kingdom, without 


ſome very well-founded pretenſions to 
merit. The merit of a man ſhines only in 


a ſmall compaſs ; but that of a poet illu- 


mines a much larger hemiſphere. This 


gentleman' s ſatires are very remarkable; 


I know 


* 
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I know none that are wrote in ſuch a pe- 
culiar-vein, either antient or modern. The 
verſification is beautifully harmonious, 
the ſatiric ſtrokes are poignant to the 
laſt degree, and there appears a certain 
nervous boldneſs of expreſſion, which 


charms a reader of any imagination, Here 
and there we perceive a happy talent for 
ſatiric deſcription, In ſhort, I ſhall not 
heſitate in aſſerting, that I know no poet 
ſince Pope, who has ſhowed greater 
abilities in this ſpecies of compoſition, 
out many have applied their talents ra- 
ther better. | 


The firſt of his poems was the Roſ- 
ciad, on a moſt popular, though tempo» 


rary ſubje&: it diſplayed at once the 
author's abilities, and the world was 
amazed when it was known that Mr. 
Churchill was no young verſifier, but had 

E 4 paſſed 
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paſſed the commonly luxurious days of 
imagination, when the fancy riots at the 
expence of judgment. It was very re- 
markable that ſuch talents ſhould have 


laid dormant, and not before have broke 


forth in ſome poetic flights. The compo- 
ſition of this poem can be tried by no 


rules, for it is wrote on no plan. From 
_—the title we might expect ſome de/ign, 


but it is a rambling affair, which bears 


rather the appearance of a general ſatire 


on the actors, &c. than a little regular 
poem: however, what it wants in plan, 
is fully repaid in verſification, which is 
really very beautiful, and the ridicule 


exceſſively ſevere. It certainly was a 


cruel ſcheme to ſatirize a whole ſet of 
men, whoſe only employment is the 
amuſement of the town : can it be ex- 


pected that the inferior players ſhould be 
Garricks and Cibbers ? Far from it; nor 


ought 
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ought any man, in common humanity, to 
ridicule their want of genius with ſuch 
poignancy as to make them the jeſt of 
the whole kingdom. The late duke of 
Grafton entertained very proper ſenti- 
ments of this point. Mr. F—z—k, a 
gentleman of fortune, having ſome ſlight 
quarrel with Mr. Garrick, revenged it in 
a public manner, by hiſſing him violent- 
ly, when the whole houſe was ſilent, and 
even. complained to the duke as Lord 
Chamberlain, that Mr. Garrick had uſed 
bim ill, deſiring that he would interpoſe 
his authority. Really, Mr. F.“ replied 
his grace, I cannot think you have any 
reaſon to make me complaints, for you 
yourſelf - confeſs you have often hiſſed 
Mr. Garrick when on the ſtage, which, 
let me tell you, Sir, is a very unlawful act, 
and much too great a revenge for any 
ſuch quarrels.” However, as he could 
not 
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not effect his deſign with the duke, he 
began a very illiberal abuſive criticiſm 
on that great actor, in the Craftſman, 
under the title of X. Y. Z. Mr. Garrick 


bore it very patiently for ſome time, and 


revenged himſelf very ſeverely in the 


Fribbleriad, wherein Mr. F. is ridiculed 


U | } 


with a great deal of humour.“ 
| t 


* Mr. Churchill, in a late edition of the Roſciad, 
draws a ſatirical character of him in a moſt admir- 
able manner 

With that low cunning, which in fools ſupplies 
And amply too, the place of being wiſe, 


Which Nature, kind indulgent parent gave 


To qualify the blockhead for a knave; | 
With that ſmooth falſhood, whoſe appearance 
charms, . 
And reaſon of each 1 doubt 1 
Which to the loweſt depths of guile deſcends, 
By vileſt means purſues the vileſt ends, 
ä Wen 


ears 
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lt muſt be confeſſed Mr. Churchill's 
criticiſms are extremely juſt, and diſplay 
not a little judgment; but nevertheleſs it 

is 
Wears friendſhip's maſk for purpoſes of ſpite, 
Fawhs in the day, and butchers in the night; 
With that malignant envy, whick turns pale, 
And ſickens, even if a friend prevail, 
Which merit and ſucceſs purſues with hate, 
And damns the worth it cannot imitate ; 
With the cold caution of a coward's ſpleen, 
Which fears not guilt, but always ſeeks a ſcreen, 
Which keeps this maxim ever in her vieẽ - 
What's baſely done, ſhould be done ſafely too; 
With that dull, rooted, callous impudence, 
Which, dead to ſhame, and ev'ry nicer ſenſe, 
Neer blaſh'd, unleſs, in ſpreading Vice's ſnares, 
She blunder'd on ſome virtue unawares; 
With all theſe bleſſings, which we ſeldom find 
Laviſh'd by Nature on one happy mind, 
A motley figure, of the fribble tribe, | 
Which heart can ſcarce conceive, or pen deſcribe, 
Came ſimp'ring on ; to aſcertain whoſe ſex 


Twelve ſage impanell'd matrons would * 
or 


= 
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is a moſt inhuman deſign to ſatirize 
them with ſuch ſeverity. The following A 
ſatirical character of Dr. Hill has hu- T. 
mour in it, but does not pay a juſt tribute 


to his abilities as a botaniſt. " 
| With In 
Nor male, nor female; neither, and yet both; | bo 
Of neuter gender, tho? of Iriſh growth; 
A ſix-foot ſuckling, mincing in his gate; 
Affected, peeviſh, prim, and delicate; c An 
Fearful it ſeem'd, tho' of Athletic make, * Lo 
Leſt brutal breezes ſhould too roughly ſhake Tr 
Its tender form, and ſavage motion ſpread = Kn 
O'er its pale cheeks the horrid manly re. Pla 
Much did it talk in its own pretty phraſe, Ap 
Of genius and of taſte, of play'rs and plays; Th 
Much too of writings, which itſelf had wrote, To 
Of ſpecial merit, tho? of little note, | 1 
For fate, in a ſtrange humour, had decreed of 
That what it wrote, none but itſelf ſhould read; No 
Much too it chatter'd of dramatic laws, F on 
Misjudging critics, and miſplac'd applauſe ; | Wh 
Then, with a ſelf-complacent jutting air, ow 


It ſmil'd, it ſmirk'd, it wriggled to the chair; 
l 0 And, Liy 


\nd, 
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With ſleek appearance and with ambling pace, 
And, type of vacant head, with vacant face, 
The Proteus H—1l put in his modeſt plea,— 
« Let favour ſpeak for others, worth for me.” — 
For who like him his various pow'rs could cal! 
Into ſo many ſhapes, and ſhine in all? 
Who could fo nobly grace the motley liſt ; | 


Actor, Inſpector, Doctor, Botaniſt; ; 
| | Knows 


And, with an aukward briſkneſs not his own, * ' 
Looking around, and perking on the throne, _ 
Triumphant ſeem'd, when that ſtrange ſavage dame, 
Known but to few, or only known by name, | 
Plain Common Senſe appear'd, by Nature there 
Appointed, with plain Truth, to guard the chair, 
The pageant ſaw, and blaſted with her frown, 
To its firſt ſtate of nothing melted down. 

Nor ſhall the Muſe (for even there the pride 
Of this vain nothing ſhall be mortified) 
Nor ſhall the Muſe (ſhould Fate ordain her rhimes, 
Fond pleaſing thought! to live in after-times) 
With ſuch a trifler's name her pages blot: 
Known be the character, the thing forgot; 
Let it, to diſappoint each future aim, 
Live without ſex, and die without a name ! 


(62) 
Knows any one ſo well,?—Sure no one knows,” | 
At once to play, preſcribe, compound, compoſe ?. 


Who can - But Woodward came; HII Nlip'd | 


away, 
Melting like ghoſts before the rifing day. 


Theſe lines characteriſe a man well 
known to the whole nation, for his writ- 
ings, his adventures, and his various me- 
dicines. The concluding ſtroke of the 
ſatire, hints at an old affair between the 
doctor and Woodward, in which the for- 
mer was treated, with very little cere- 
mony : he was certainly the aggreſſer, 
and conducting himſelf with no great 
ſhare of civility, he met a return from 
Woodward, which made no ſmall im- 
preſſion on him. The doctor criticiſed 
on him in the Inſpector; Woodward in 
a very humourous pamphlet ridiculed 
the Inſpector, and wrote a burleſque 
number of that paper with great wit, 

taking 


% 
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taking of Hill's manner of writing, and 
placing him in the moſt ridiculous light. 
He has often been engaged in fuch diſ- 
putes. Smart in the Hilliad gave him 
a terrible wound; and Mr. Murphy, in 
the Gray's-Inn Journal, ſeems to be fre- 
quently engaged againſt him, His 
merit as a botaniſt is acknowledged by 
all Europe; but when be quits the path 
which nature has ſtruck out for him, he 
degenerates into a mere ſcribbler. There 
is hardly any art or fcience but this vala- 
tile man compoſes on it in his numerous 
works : it would take ſome pages to give 
even a liſt of them. Some of the papers 
of the Inſpector have merit; the Actor is 
not a bad criticiſm, and the ſtate of the 
theatres contains a great variety of com- 
mon · place theatrical -criticiſm, thrown 
together in a ſtyle agreeable enough. 
The Lucina fine concubitu has real hu- 

mour; 


(64) 
mour ; it has been ſaid that the doctor 
was not the author of it, but I never 


heard any other perſon named for it, 
and the piece has too much merit for its 
author to have been aſhamed of it. The 
Review of the works of the Royal So- 


ciety was compoſed with great ſpirit, hu. 


mour, and judgment. The doctor, it 
ſeems, was refuſed a ſeat, and in revenge 
ridiculed the Society with ſuch well- 
guided ſatire, that they have ſince been 
more cautious in admitting only ſuch 
pieces as are worthy their reputation. 
All the botanical productions of our au- 
thor have great merit; they are very nu- 
merous, and do honour to the age. After 
theſe pieces, what can we ſay to Mrs. 
Bradley's Cookery, a piece of our au- 
thor's? Thoughts on God and Nature, 
which he wrote while he contemplated 


. the beauties of Miſs Diamond? his nu- 
merous 


( bs ) 

numerous political pamphlets, his in- 
numerable articles in Reviews and Maga 
zines? his Naval Hiſtory, in ſhort, that 
multiplicity of miſcellaneous pieces which 
ate a diſgrace. to theit author? They 
have however anſwered his expectations: 

I have been aſſured that Doctor Hill 
made one year, by his writing, eleven 
hundred pounds, and was. paid it all by 
the ſheet, which is aſtoniſhing. He has 
for many years enjoyed a, very ample 
revenue by his writings, and his medi- 
cines have been yet more profitable to 
him, ſeldom producing leſs that a thou- 
ſand pounds A yeat : be long I fived i in 4 
moſt diſſipated manner and had his in- 
come been as many thouſands as it was 
hundreds, he would yet have been poor. 
Since he has had a place given him, his 
publications have been but few, and very 
good: It is to be hoped he will for the 
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future ſtudy his | mens rather than his f 
wants. c 


The 1 was his next poem, and ri 
far from being his worſt ; it is an epiſtle, e 


and never once wanders into any other in 
ſpecies of poetry, bur is as regular as'the fi 


plan requires. I ſhall quote a few pa 
ſages from this and the reſt of the au- ſe. 
thor's poems, which may not be Cy de 
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able to the reader. tu 
Gb Great are his * im al 3 time, va 
5 Who raſhly ventures on a ſea of rhime, pl 
4 Around vaſt ſurges roll, winds envious blow, 

l 


And jealous rocks and quickſands lurk below ; 


3 
—— — 


i Greatly his foes he dreads, but more his friends, 2 
4 He hurts me moſt who laviſhly commends. Car 
x His 


Mr. Churchill has experienced | the The 
boiſterous life of a ſatiric poet, though I I ea, 
much queſtion whether he repents yield- | 
ing 


— 


e 
— 
1 
e 


n 
ing tö poetic impulſe. He has been 
taxed with a multitude of vices, ſince he 
ventured in poetic ſeas; his character is 
repreſented. in the blackeſt light, and 
even his poetry condemned by ſnarl- 
ing critics to oblivion. The truth of the 
firſt is little known to the nation; his 
readers, 1 apprehend, little concern them- 
ſelves with [ uch charges, but I am confi. 
dent his poetry will outlive his accuſa- 
tions: it certainly would give great. 
pleaſure to many, to ſee him refute the 
variety of calumnies that have been ſo 
plentifully thrown out againſt him. 


2, The mighty monarch, in theatric ſack, 
Carries his whole regalia at his back; 
His royal conſort heads the female band, 
And leads the heir-apparent in her hand ; 
The pannier'd afs creeps on with * pride, 
bearing a future prince dn either ſide, 
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No choice muſicians in this troop art ſound, 
To varniſh nonſenſe with the charms of ſound ;; 5 F 
No ſwords, no daggers, not one poiſon'd bowl; 5 b 
No lightning flaſhes here, no thunders roll; 

No guards to ſwell the monarch's train are ſhown 3/ N 
The monarch here, muſt be an hoſt ans. bf 
No ſolemn pomp, no flow proceſſions here:; is 
No Ammon's entry, and no Juhet's bier. 


11 


This deſcription is admirable : A no- 
thing can be more beautifully ſatirical 


than theſe harmonious lines, which paint 

the wretchedneſs of ſtrollers with ſuch | ® 
humour ; the ſtrokes of ridicule are deli- 

cate and expreſſive ;- there are few paſ- 1 
fages in the author's poems more finiſh- w 
ed than this ſatirical deſcription. Ar 
Sti 
3. Periſh'my muſe !—A wiſh *bove all ſevere W. 
To him who ever held the Muſes dear, : W. 
If e'er her labours weaken to refine | Th 
The generous roughneſs of a nervous line. Ny 
| The | ©» 
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The true character of Mr. Churchill's 


poetry! Almoſt always harmonious ; 
but they ſeldom. contain that perfect 
muſic which is almoſt always incon- 
ſiſtent with a nervous verſification; there 
is an expreſſive boldneſs, in his lines 
which is truly generous. He praiſes 
Pope for his numbers, but cenſures the 
ſameneſs of his verſification. Tne fol- 
lowing panegyrick on Dryden is my 
beautiful. 


4+ Here'let me bend, great Dryden, at thy ſhrine, 


Thou deareſt name to all the tuneful nine. 
What if ſome dull lines in cold order creep, 

And with his theme the poet ſeems to ſleep? 
Still when his ſubject riſes proud to view, 

With equal firengrh the poet riſes too. 

With ſtrong invention, nobleſt vigour fraught, 


Thought ſtill ſprings up, and riſes out of thought; 


Numbers ennobling numbers in their courſe, 
Jn vanied ſweetneſs flow, in varied force; 
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The pow'rs of genius and of judgment join, 
And the whole art of poetry is thine. 


Theſe lines are wrote with the ſpirit 
of that great poet they commend : Dry. 
den well deſerves ſuch praiſe ; he was 
one of the greateſt geniuſes our poe- 


tic lift can produce; but far from being 


equally excellent in every ſpecies of poe- 
try. It is amazing, that this author is ſo 
much neglected: for one ſet of his works 
that are to be met with, there are twenty 
of Pope's. There are, indeed, more who 
are pleaſed with mere muſical jingle, than 
with Dryden's manly lines ; and how 
many prefer Pope's paſtorals to the i in- 
imitable ode on St. Cecilia © ? There is 
not one good edition of all Dryden's 
works, which is a ſcandal to the taſte of 
the nation. This great poet is incon- 
teſtibly at the head of all modern lyric 

bards 
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bards : as a ſatiriſt, his merit is great and 
extenſive ; his fables and miſcellaneous 
poetic pieces diſplay a fruitful imagina- 
tion, moſt harmonious nervous numbers, 
and vaſt juſtneſs of ſentiment. As for 
his tragedies, their character is of a more 
mixed nature; we find innumerable paſ- 
ſages, in which the brightneſs of his ge- 
nius blazes with the utmoſt luſtre ; but 
the rhimes which diſgrace both them and 
their author, are intolerable in ſuch 
pieces. Dryden had not the feeling ne- 
ceſſary for tragedy. Let epic poets 
think, ſays Dr. Young, the tragedian's 
point is rather to feet. This great poet 
was a ſtranger to the true pathetic, which 
raviſhes the audience, and overwhelms 
them in a conflict of paſſion ; by num- 
bers, expreſſion, and ſentiment, he ſtrove 
to make amends for his deficiency. Ap- 
plauſe is not to be given, but extorted 3 
— hop F 4 and 
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and the filent lapſe of A Gingle tear does 
the writer more honour, than the rattling' 
thunder of a thouſand hands. Applaud- 
ing hands and dry eyes, which during 
Dryden's theatrical reign often met, ate a 
ſatire on the writer's talent, and the ſpecta · 
tor's taſte.—As a tranſlator, he was great- 
Iy ſuperior to moſt, and had he poſſeſſed 
equal leiſure, would have made his Vir- 
gil ſuperior to Pope's of Homer. He 
had more eaſe, but his negligence or 
haſte prevented his finiſhing fo highly as 


Night is the next poem of our au- 


thor's, and, like all his other pieces, a- 
bounds with very: fine lines, and the moſt 
poignant ſatire. It is an epiſtle addreſſed 
to Robert Lloyd, and compoſed almoſt 
with the only. deſign to praiſe late hours 


and good! cheer : A moſt reverend ſub. 


ject! 
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ject! The poet treats it with infinite ſpirit; 
and thoſe who read for amuſement, will 
find as much in this little poem as in 
any this age has produced of the kind. 
Phy ficians, lawyers, politicians, citizens, 
and miniſters, all receive their ſhare of 
ridicule. The firſt are fatjrized with * 
veral ſtrokes of humour. | 05 


1. Let the ſage doctor think him one we re know) 
With ſcraps of antient learning overflow, ' 
In all the dignity of apig declare 
The fatal conſequence of midnight air, 


How damps and vapours as it were by ſlealth 


Undermine life, and ſap the walls of health. 
For me, let Galen moulder on the fhelf, 
I'll live, and be phyfician to myſelf, 

Whilſt ſoul is join'd to body, whether fate 
Allot a longer or a ſhorter. date, 


Pl make them live as brother: ſhould with tka | 
And keep them in good humour with each other. 


Mr. Churchill ſeems to have as great 
an ayerſion to phyſick and phyſicians as. 
the 
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(74) 
the celebrated Rouſſeau. I cannot for- 


bear quoting a paſſage from his Emile, 


which is exceſſively ſpirited, and I fear too 
juſt. 4 A debilitated body enervates the 
mind. Hence the influence of phyſick, 
an art more deſtructive to mankind than 
all the evils it pretends to cure. I know 
not, for my part, of what malady we are 
cured by the phyficians, but I know 


many fatal ones which they inflict on us; 
ſuch are cowardice, puſillanimity, credu - 


lity, and the fear of death. If they cure 
the body of pain, they deprive the ſoul 
of fortitude. What end doth it anſwer 
to ſociety, that they keep a parcel of rot- 
ten careaſes on their legs? It is men the 
community wants, and thoſe we never 
ſee come out of their hands. I have no 


deſign to enlarge here on the futility of 


phyſick; my preſent purpoſe being only 
to conſider it in a moral light, I can- 
not 


(95) 
not however forbear obſerving, that man+ 
kind uſe the ſame ſophiſtry, in regard 
to the uſe of medicine, as they do with 
reſpect to their ſearch after truth. They 
ſuppoſe always, that when a phyſician 
treats a patient who recovers, he has 
cured him; and that when they have 


gone through a diſquiſition concerning 


the truth, they have found it. They do 
not ſee that we ought to put in the ba- 
lance, againſt one cure effected by phy- 
ſick, the deaths of an hundred patients it - 
has killed; or that we ſhould oppoſe to the 
utility of one boaſted truth, the miſchief 
of a thouſand errors, fallen into by mak- 
ing the diſcovery. The ſcience which 
enlightens, and the phyſick that cures, 
are doubtleſs very uſeful ; but the pre- 
tended ſcience that miſteads, and the 
phyſick that kills, are as uſeful to ſome 
few particular perſons; but I affirm it to 

be. 
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(76) 
bedeſtruftive to the human race in gene: 
ral. It may be replied, as it conſtantly 


is, the fault lies in the phyſician, and not 
in the ſcience of medicine, which is other- 


wiſe infallible. Well, well, be it ſa; 
take care, however, the phyſick be never 
accompanied by the doctor; for as ſure 
as ever they come together, there will be 
an hundred times more to fear from the 
blunders of the artiſt, than to hope for 
from the efficacy of the art. LT 


This is extremely ſpirited, and I wiſh 
there was not ſo much reaſon to think it 
juſt, as it is ſevere, However, this inge: 
nious Frenchman is rather too free with 
weak conſtitutions ; he is certainly right 
in rejecting the office of tutor to ſuch; 
but they may certainly. be of as much 


* Mem, in Em, vol. i. p. 45. 
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1 
vſe to ſociety as more athletic mortals, 
unleſs we reject all advantages of ge. 
nius, ſcience, and arts. He himſelf allowy 
that the ſcience which enlightens is very 
uſeful + ir therefore only remains to ſhow 
that weak: bodies may contain great 


fouls; of which there are ſo many in- 
ſtances, that it would be tireſome to enu- 
merate them. Kos. 


28 = F 0 - we F * Em... 


Rouſſeey, in moſt of his works, in- 
dulges the reveries of a romantic fancy 
I know but few of his pieces that do not 
contain numbers of paradoxes, which are 
diſplayed with all the beauty of expreſ- 
ſion, and with an amazing ſubtlety of ar- 
gument. He is certainly one of the 
greateſt of the preſent French writers: 1 
know none but Voltaire who can be 
compared to him, as they are both men 

in 
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1 (78) 
in whom imagination has burned with s 
bright flame, and who have aimed at the 
title of philoſophers in their ſeveral 
pieces. The latter has ran his.courſe; 
nor are we to expect any more works 


from his various pen that will do honour 


to their author; but the former is not ſo 
very far advanced in years, but we may 
be entertained with many admirable. ones 
of his; and I make little doubt but he 
will riſe (if he lives near as long) ſuperi- 
or to Voltaire, as a great author, though 
not as a man of wit. | 


Fulie is the capital piece of Rouſ- 
ſcau's charming pen, and one of the 
fineſt compoſitions of the kind ever pub- 
liſned in any language: it is thought he 
had Richardſon.in his eye when he plan- 
ned it, and, if that is true, he has infi- 
nitely ſurpaſſed his model: it is diffi- 

| h cult 


| (79) = 
cult for a man of taſte to praiſe out 
countrytman more then he deſerves ; bur 
ſurely the tediouſnels of his plans, his tri- 
fling, verboſe language, and his dwel- 
ling in ſuch à tireſome manner on mi- 
nute, hut unintereſting particulars, great- 
ly leſſen the value of his novels. The 
Frenchman's language is fo extremely 
beautiful, that it would alone render his 
work wonderfully pleaſing, if it did not 
cloathe the nobleſt ſentiments, and pour- 
tray the moſt ſtriking originality of 
character: the amazing fire of his pencil 
catches the life of every object, paints it 
of- in the moſt glowing animated colours, 
the and points every tract to view in the 
moſt admirable light. Never author was 
more pathetic ; never man diſplayed the 
N | 

tender paſſions ſo naturally; nor is there 
a work extant that ſpeaks ſo immediate- 
ly to the heart. Rouſſeau has a feeling 


ſoul, 
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ſoul, and poſſeſſes in the higheſt degres 


the art of affecting his readers. With 
how much delicacy has he expreſſed all 
the various conflicts of virtue, love, duty, 


| and honour in the firſt part of his work ? 


What noble generous ſentiments, what 
ſublime philoſophy, flow in many letters 
from the pens of his characters! What 
can be finer than the arguments in fa- 
vour of reſignation, and againſt duels 
ling, ſuicide and adultery ! With how 
much ſpirit has he ſatiriſed the manners 
of Paris! With what juſtneſs, and how 
comprehenſibly in a few words, has 'he 
characteriſed Anſon's expedition! Was 
every any thing ſo beautiful as Julie's 
tiomeſtic ceconomy, and her country life? 
Never pen was ſo happy at deſcription; 
it would be endleſs to point out all the 
inſtances of his admirable talent in thoſe 
delicate touches which render deſcription 


7 


(8f ) 

{ inchanting: Who can read the latter 
part of the work, and not long to enjoß 
ſuch a rural life? It was a noble and 
benevolent deſign, to paint a country - life 
in ſuch beautiful colours, to convince 
mankind that happineſs is only to be 
found in ſcenes of rural innocence. 
Yet this work, this admirable work; has 
been abuſed and deſpiſed: I need ſay lit- 
tle of thoſe who characteriſe themſelves 
ſufficiently by” their empty © criticiſms on 


Julie. Dulneſs and ignorance cannot 
taſte the delicate beauties that are ſpread 


with ſuch a bountiful hand in that work 
of genius. Prudes, who would make 
amends for the want of native modeſty, 
by their clamours againſt freedom of 
compoſition, are loud in their abuſe of 
the admitable Julie. And men who 
prize the appearance of virtue more than 
the reality, make a ſhow of merit in rail- 
Vor. II. PART II. G ing 


(82) 
ing at Rouſſeau, and, with all the viru- 
lence of ſtupidity, dwell on the very mi- 
#«tie of his errors, without having the ca · 
pacity to enjoy his beauties. What but 
critical dulneſs can enumerate the faults 
of ſuch an author, and forget his excel- 
Jencies, can nor 


oy WP pie WO” 
He who would ſearch for gold, mult dive below. 


In his Emile, this great author diſplayed 
the ſame genius, though in a different 
manner, his fancy more under the do- 
minion of judgment. Never work ſpoke 
a deeper knowledge of the human breaſt. 
This ſyſtem appears chimerical to the 
world; and no wonder, for a man muſt 
renounce its prejudices, to educate his 


child on this plan, If this work was not 
| ridiculed 


} 
j 
; 


(83) 
ridiculed and exploded by men of this 
world, it would be the-greateſt fatire on 
it; it would be a proof that he was in- 
conſiſtent with himſelf, and dull in at- 


tempting to reconcile cuſtom to reaſon. 
I have heard fome people aſk how a 
lad is to be educated on M. Rouffeau's 
ſyftem, that is deſigned for the army, law, 
phyſick, or many other profeſſions that 
require ſome knowledge, and an early 
introduction into life? In my humble 
opinion, the author of Emile never de- 
figned his plan for the uſe of ſuch gen- 
tlemen : his deſign throughout is to 
make his pupil a man of reaſon; and 1 
believe it would not take M. Rouſſeau 
many pages, to overturn all the preten- 
ſions, which the followers of thofe pro- 
feſſions can poſſibly bring for the reaſon 
on which they are founded. Thoſe who 
bring their children up to fuch employ- 


G 2 ments, 


(84) 
ments, ſhould turn to quite other au- 
thors. Their objections are the language 
of prejudice; they never conſider that the 


moment a lad is placed in one of theſe 


bleſſed employments, with money for his 
aim, he is immediately ruined for a man 
of reaſon, as Rouſſeau would make him. 
His whole ſcheme of education contra- 
dicts the cuſtom of the world. Power, 


riches, and honours, are the ruin of man- 


kind: he would teach his pupil to re- 
nounce them all, and paſs through life 
poor, but happy. Half the employments 
of the world are abſolutely ruinous to 
health; which with him is the firſt bleſ- 
ſing. If you would have your ſon gain 
an eſtate, by no means educate him on 
his plan; for he would certainly teach 
him to deſpiſe thoſe riches, which you 


regard as the ſummum bonum. Emilius 


would be a prodigy in the world, an un- 
com- 


(85) 
common man, quite unlike the reſt of the 
ſpecies ; happineſs would be his aim, and 
virtue the means. But nothing can be 
more abſurd, than to imagine his noble 
maxims of education can be reconciled 
with the practice of the world, which ab- 
ſolutely forbid it. Thus we judge the au- 
thor by rule and criterions, to which 
his work has no relation, and the won - 
der would be if it was not condemned. 
But, ſpite of every prejudice of mankind, 
his work will be immortal; and even 
the preſent degenerate race of mortals 
may find many rules ſcattered up and 
down in Emile, that are admirable even 
for preſent practice. We may in part 
adopt the plan, and reject part, and ſo 
by culling and patching may improve 
our own: wretched maxims, and cannot 
be made worſe than they are: We may 


learn not to ſacrifice the youngeſt years 


SY to 


(36) 
to thoſe which are to follow, and except 
for thoſe profeſſions to which it is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, deſiſt from flogging our 


unhappy children into learned block - 
heads. We may learn many uſcful leſ- 
ſons, if prejudice will but let us open 
our eyes. If any part of this celebrated 


that is tempered throughout with modeſt 
doubtfulneſs, and we cannot bur pity the 
errors of ſo good a heart. Monſ. Rouſ- 
ſeau has. too good an underſtanding to 


not commend in the warmeſt terms its 
moral; but bred up in doftrines among 
Roman Catholicks, and falling young in- 
to the hands of a Deiſt, no wonder he is 
apt to make his reaſon his only guide, 
and reject ſome of the evidences of reve- 
lation. He has fince publiſhed his letter 

| ta 


work deſerves blame, it is the ſyſtem of 
theiſm in the third volume; but even 


rezect the evidences of chriſtianity, or 


(8) 
to the archbiſhop of Paris, in which he 


aſſerts in the ſtrongeſt manner his being 
a true chriſtian: if we conſider his life 
and love of particularity, we ſhall not 
wonder at his rejecting ſome of the ſeem- 
ing proofs of chriſtianity, and yet fully 
believing in all eſſential points. His 
thoughts 
„He ſeems in his letter to D'Alembert, to 
think the Bible cottupted in ſome paſſages, which 
we may ſuppoſe are thoſe which he finds difficult 
to believe; but it certainly may be ſaid, that if 
every part of the ſcriptures was rejected which in- 
dividuals diſbelieve, we ſhould ſobn be left with- 
out the leaſt trace of ſacred writings. I ſhall quote 
his words in which he ſpeaks of his continually 


reading chat moſt ſublime of all books. Nul n'eſt 


plus pEn&tre que moi d'amour & de reſpe& pour 
le plus ſublime de tous les livres; it nie conſble & 


m'inftruit tous les jours, quand 16 autres n min- 
ſpirent plus que du dégout. Mais je foutiens que 
ſi Vecrithre elle meme nous donnoit de Dieu quel- 
que ide indigne de lui, il faudroit la rejetter en 

G 4 cela, 


(88 ) 
thoughts on travelling are extremely 
juſt, and he every where ſhows the falſity 
of the notion of his being a Miſanthro» 
piſt, his heart every where dilating at 
the thoughts of viewing a man in a ſtate 
of natural innocence. What can be more 
truly philoſophical than his ſcheme of 
life for himſelf, if he was rich ? How be- 
nevolent his mind, how noble his con- 
tempt of riches, and how ſublime his con- 
tent in a ſtate of . n ? 


All this. ingenious author's pieces bear 
the true marks of genius, and are gene- 
rally remarkable for their originality, 


cela, comme vous rejettez en geometrie les demon- 
ſtrations qui menent à des concluſions abſurdes; 
car de quelque autenticite que puiſſe etre le texte 
ſacre, il eſt encore plus croyable que la Bible ſoit 
alteree, que Dieu injuſte ou malfaiſant. 

Euvres, tome ii. p. 21. 


His 


( 89.) 
His Diſcours ſur Porigine de Finegalite parms 
les hommes, is a moſt ſubtle piece of argu- 
mentative _ reaſoning; *,. and although 
every artificial comfort of life, every en- 
dearing tie of ſociety ſpeak in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner againſt his hypotheſis, al- 
though numbers branded the piece with 
the title of abſurdity, yet the many an- 
ſwers it gave riſe to, prove in the cleareſt 
manner the vaſt abilities of its author. 
Staniſlaus king of Poland, the Abbe 
Condillac, Signor Martinelli, &c. &c. 
&c. have attempted to refute his argu- 
ments, but in vain: the only rational 
way of anſwering ſuch an hypothetical 


Martinelli, ſpeaking of this work, allows our 
author to be one of the moſt ingenious and pene- 
trating writers of this age. Monſ. Rouſſeau,” 
ſays he, uno certamente dell; ingegni piu pene- 
tranti del noſtro ſecolo, &c. 

Lettere Familiari e Critiche, p. 269. 


piece 


| 


(90) 
piece is to paint the bleſſings of ſoriety 
in the ſtrongeſt manner, and leave the 
world to judge which is preferable, them 
or thoſe of a ſtate of nature; but Rouſ- 
ſeau's abilities are too great to be foiled 
at his own * | 


He ſays, Si elle nous a deſtines à Etre 
ſains, j'oſe preſque aſſurer que Vetat de 
reflex ion eſt un ẽtat contre nature, 
& que homme qui mẽdite eſt un ani - 
mal dẽpravẽ . This js a ſtrange aſſer- 
tion: he goes on ſoon after in the ſame 
train, Enfin, ſays he, I moins de ſup- 
poſer ces concours ſinguliers & fortuits 
de circonſtances, dont je parlerai dans la 
ſuice, & qui pouvoient fort bien ne ja- 
mais arriver, il eſt clair en tout erat do 


* Diſcours fu I origing, tec. See his Buvres Di of | 
verſes, tome ii. P · 14. tior 
cauſe, 
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cauſe, que le premier qui ſe fit des habits 
ou un logemeat, ſe donna en cela des cho- 
ſes peu neceſſaires : puis qu'il sen Eoit 
paſſe juſqu* alors, & qu'on nè voit pas 
pourquoi il neut pu ſupporter, homme 
fait, un genre de vie qu'il ſupportoit des 
ſon enfance. 


Such paſſages as theſe are more open 
to refutation than a formal anſwer to all 
his arguments. It requires very little re- 
flection to prove, that thinking or medi- 
tation, is as natural to man in his origi- 
ginal ſtate, as ſenſation. Whoever reads 
ſuch quotations, ſees their abſurdity in a 
ſtrong light; but let them turn to the 
book, and they will ſoon be bewildered, 
almoſt out of their underſtanding, in the 
ſubtlety of his arguments, and the force 
of his imagination. The ſame obſerva- 
tions will will remain juſt in regard ta 

his 


(92) 
his Di/cours ſur les Sciences & les Arts, in 
which he brings every argument that can 


be thought of, to prove the ill effects at- 
tending the arts and ſciences : it is very 
difficult to refute him in a formal dif- 
courſe; but a multitude of his ſentiments 
are abſolutely paradoxes. This work is 
a very proper ſupplement to the piece l 
mentioned laſt. How angry he is with 
cloaths : He ſays, * L'homme de bien 
eſt un athlete qui ſe plait a combattre 
nud. Il mepriſe tous ſes vils ornemens 
qui generoient Puſage de ſes forces, & 
dont la plupart n'ont ere inventes que 
pour cacher quelque deformite.” 


It would be anenquiry worthy of a phi-- 


loſophic pen, to ſearch into the real an- 
tiquity of dreſs, and why many rations 
remain, to this day, naked, while others, 


in the ſame latitude, have ſo long uſed 
cloaths. 
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cloaths. Monſ. de Rouſſcau, notwith- 
ſtanding the evident abſurdity of many 
of his aſſertions, yet gives us a multi- 
tude of very urgent reaſons for thinking 


that all ſuch refinements as dreſs, and o- 


ther ſocial ones, are ſo many deviating 


ſteps from the paths of nature; but whe- 


ther he is philoſophically right or not, I 
leave to ſome abler pen to determine. 
This diſcourſe has met with ſome an- 
ſwers, but none that hath refuted the au- 
thor's reaſoning. That arts and ſcien- 
ces are friends to ſlavery, the hiſtory of 
too many nations evinces; for they can 
ſeldom be reared without the aſſiſtance 
of luxury; and the refined taſte they in- 
troduce, is not ſo vigorous in defence of 
liberty, as the more rude uncultivated 
people, who can judge of little beſides 
freedom. Rouſſeau addreſſes the civili- 
zed nations with great ſpirit : 5 Peuples 

Po- 


merce ſi liant & ſi facile; en un mot, kt 
apparences de toutes les vertus, n en 


violent attack againſt the French muſit 


He proves, in a moſt undeniable manner, 


(94) 


bunt ſays he, cultivez - les: heureut 
eſclaves, vous leur devez ce goũt dẽlicat 
& fin dont vous vous piquez ; cette dou- 
ceur de charactere & cette urbanitE de 
mœurs qui rendent parmi vous le com- 


avoir aucune 9 


The works of this admirable French 
man are all remarkable: His Lertre fur 
fa Muſique Frangoiſe, contains the moſt 


that ever was made; and never was any 
argument more clear and convincing, 


that the French have no muſic at all; 
he tries, what they call their muſic, by 
the true principles of melody and har- 


* Euvres Diverſes, tome i. p. g. 
| mony, 
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mony, and with great reaſon rejects all 
their pompous pretenſions. Monſ. D'A< 
lembert joins with Rouſſeau in his opini- 
on: © Je crois” ſays he, tres ferme- 
ment avec lui, que nous n'avons point de 
muſique, ou du moins que nous en avons 
trop peu pour nous en glorifier. ®” This 
ingenipus Frenchman is not abſurdly 
prejudiced in favour of their muſic, but 

allows to Rouſſeau's arguments their due 
weight; he obſerves very juſtly himſelf, 
ſpeaking of the opinion which all the na- 
tions of Europe have of the French ope- 
ra, Toutes ſans exception ont rejettẽ 
notre opera, & notre muſique, pour leur 
preferer Popera & la muſique des Itali- 
ens; ſoit que Popera Frangois ne leur air 
pas paru auſſi ſuperieur 2 ceux d' Italie 


+ De la Liberté de la Muſique, See Melan- 
ges, Ke. tome iv. p. 446. 
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que nous I'imaginons ; ſoit que le de- | 
goũt pour notre muſique Pait emporte : 
chez elles ſur les avantages que nous 
pouvons avoir du côtẽ des pieces & du 
genre ſpectacle.“ It is amazing how the 
whole muſical tribe in France took fi 
at the publiſhing this letter of Rouſſeau's; 
Blindly devoted to, their prejudices, they 
had far rather their country, religion, or. 
any thing elſe, had been attacked; but 
their opera, of which: they had always 
been ſo vain, they thought too ſacred i 5 
be mavled | in ſuch a terrible manner m 


Mt 


© D' Alembert, in his eſſay, del Meat 
Rouſſeau a oſc pourtant en-medire dans cette let- 
tre fameule tant combattue, & fi peu refut&; 
mais les vérités qu'il a eu le courage d'imprimer 
ſur ce grand ſujet, lui ont fait plus d'ennemis «que 
tous ſe; paradoxes. r Melanges, &c. p. 277, And 
in another place he ſays, Le Monologue 'WAr: 
mide 


2 


tiful ſimplicity reigns through them ; the 
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Nuarciſſe, and Le Divin du Village, are 
both dramatic pieces of merit. A beau- 


firſt he wrote when very. young; and, in 

a very ſenſible preface, which he after- 
wards: publiſhed with it, he apologizes 
for his writings, or rather defends them 
againſt the miſconſtructions of many 
writers, who had endeavoured to point 


out many inconſiſtencies in - his conduct 


as * K ol , 

ede par nos ww Gag Cms, 
jouiſſoit paiſiblement de ſa reputation, Jorſque, le 
citoyen de Geneve a oſẽ Vattaquer. Sa critique 


eſt reſtẽe ſans reponſe. En vain le celebre Mr. 
Rameau, pour Phonneur de notre ancienne mu- 


ſique (qui devroit neanmoins lui etre plus indifft- 


rent qu'a perſonne) a eſſayẽ de venger Lulli des 2+ 


coups que Mr. Rouſſeau lui a Portes: 


$ Pergama dextra PE. 
Defendi poſſent, etiam hac defenſa fuilſlent. 18 5 
Vor. II. Part II. H His 
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His Lettre a Mr. D' Alembert, fur Is 
project de ttablir un theatre de Contdie en 
Geneve, diſplays the fame romantic fan · 
ey as his other works ; but it contains a 
thoufand new and penetrating obſerva- 
tions on men, manners, and opinions: 
there are ſeveral paradoxes in it. If it 
was entirely free from them, the piece 
eould not be Rouſſeau's. His defence of 
drunkenneſs is droll enough: Maig 
enfin, le gotit du vin n'eſt pas un crime, 
1 en faire rarement commettre, il rend 
homme ſtupide & non pas mechant. 


Pour une querelle paſſagere qu'il cauſe, 


i forme cent attachemens durables. Ge- 
neralement parlant, les buveurs ont de 


la cordialite, de la franchiſe; ils ſont” 


preſque tous bons, droits, juſtes, fideles, 
braves, & honnetes gens, à leur defaut 


DS» v0 
1 


près.“ 


There 


9) 

Tuere ate feveral other curious path. 
ges I could with to quote, were I not a- 
fraid of being too tedioug; but I can- 
not overlook his character of the Eng- 
lim, as I am perſuaded my readers will 
be entertained with the notions which 
this celebrated Frenchman entertains of 

us : Les Angloiſes ſont douce & timi- 
des, les Angloiſes ſont durs & feroces. 
Hou vient cette apparente oppoſition ? 


De ce que le caractere de chaque ſexe 


eſt ainſi renforcẽ, & que c'eſt auſſi le ca- 
racterè national de porter tout i Vex- 
treme. A cela pres, tout eſt ſemblable. 
Les deux ſexes aiment à vivre a part; tous 
deux font cas des plaifirs de la table z tous 
deux Te reſſemblent pour boire apres le 
repas, les hommes du vin, les femmes 
du thẽ; tous deux ſe livrent au jeu ſans 
fu reur, & s'en font un metier plutét 
qu'une Paſion; tous deux ont un grand 

H 2 reſpect 


( 200, 5 
reſpect pour les choſes honnetes z tous 
deux honorent la foi conjugale, & Lilg 
la violent, ils ne ſe font point un hon- 
neur de la violer ; la paix domeſtique 
Plait a tous deux; tous deux ſont ſilen- 


cieux, & taciturnes z tous deux difficiles 


à emouvoir; tous deux emportẽs dans 


leurs paſſions ; ; pour tous deux I'a amour eſt 


terrible, et tragique, il decide du ſort de 


teurs jours, il ne s'agit pas de moins, dit 


Murault, que d'y laiſſer la raiſon ou la vie; 
enfin tous deux ſe plaiſent I la compagne, 
& les Dames Angloiſes errent auſſi vo- 
lontiers dans leurs parcs ſolitaires, qu'elles 
vont ſe montrer i Vauxhall. De ce goũt 
commun pour la ſolitude, naſt auſſi ce- 
loi des lectures contemplatives & des 
romans dont VAngleterre eſt inondẽe. 
Ainſi tous deux, plus recueillis avec eux- 
memes, ſe livrent moins à des imitations 
frivoles, prennent mieux le goũt des vrais 


plaifirs | 


(ror) 


plaifirs de 1a vie, & hogs: moins A pa- 
roitre heureux qu' * etre.“ 


Many ſtrokes in this FOO are cer- 
tainly very true ones, I wiſh others were 
the ſame; as for the love of their ſolita- 
ry parks, which he ſays our ladies are ſo 
fond of, I fear the violent and 1 intoxicating 
love of the pleaſures of London, which 
yearly increaſes, will at length overcome 
all affection for the country; I mean in 
thoſe whoſe fortunes are ample enough to 
ſupport exceſs. In thoſe claſſes of the peg 
ple whoſe fortunes are not quite ſo abun- 


dant, and who have ſeldom breathed ' 


the poiſonous air of the capital, the true 
character of the nation will much better 


appear 5. 
pes Monſ. 


© vis as it may appear, this paradoxical 
writer rails violently againſt comedy as a 1 
H 3 
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Monf. Marmontel, nat long ſince 
publiſhed an anſwer to this 2 of 
Rovſſeau's. He is a warm advocate for 


of manners, 50 yet would revive the Licadtino- 
nian dances of naked maidens at Geneva“ TIGER 


ends che propoſition in theſe — NP 
Pens. t. o qu n ſond Iadroite parure Wee 
mes ait moins ſon danger qu'une Kai abſol ue, 
dont I'kabitude tournerolt bientot les premiers 
Mets en indiffrence' & peut oe en d&gout'? 
Ne ſait- on pas que lay ſtatyes & les tableaux u of 
fepſont les. yeux. que quand un melange de 
vetemens rend les, nuditẽs obſcenes ? Le pouy oig 
immddiat des ſens eſt foible & borne ; C'eſt par 
Fentremiſe de Vimagination qu'ils font leurs 
plus grands ravages ; ceſt elle qui prend ſoin dis. 
riter les déſtrs, en pretant A leprs qbjets engert 
plus G attraits que ne leur en donna la nature; 

c'eſt elle qui decouvre à Vil avec ſcandale ce qu'il 
ne voit,pas ſeulement comme nud, mais comme 
devant etre habillé. II n'y a point de vetement {i 


modeſte, au travers duquel un regard enſamme 


par l'imagination u "we parer les défrs. Une 
| jeune 


; 
1 
1 
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the theatre, but nevertheleſs praiſes the 
great talents of Rouſſeau in warm terms: 
Nous applauchſſons, ſays he, 3 ſor zele, 
nous admirons ce patriotiſme eclaire, vi- 
gilant, & courageux; cette eloquence 
noble & ſimple, qui n/a rien d inculte, & 
mence, les images & les ſentimens, le 


ton philoſophique & le langage popu- 
laire ſans wy avec d'autans plus d'art, 


jeune Chinoiſe in un bout 6 
& chauſs, ſera plus de ravage a Pekin. que 
n'eut fait la plus belle fille du monde danſant toute 
nue au bas. dy Taygete. Mais quand on hahille 
avec autant d'art, & fi peu de xactitude que les 
ſemmes font aujvurd ui, quand on ne montre 
moins que pour faire doſfrer da vantage, quand No. 
ſtacle on oppoſe, aux yeux ne ſert qu mieuſy 
irriter imagination, quand on ne cache une partie 


de l'objet que pour parer celle qu'on expoſe, 
Heu male tum mites defendit t pampinus uvas. 
H 4 que 
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que Part ne-8'y fait point ſentir. Telle 
eſt la juſtice que j'aime a rendre aux in+ 
tentions & aux talens de Mr. Rouſ: 
ſeau edle „ SEWER 

Another edits of Mr. Rouſſeau's not 
0 well known as ſome others is, Du 
Contrat? ſocial, ou Principes du Droit politi- 
que. It differs very much from the ge- 
nerality of his works, being divided into 
books and chapters, and containing a 
regular chain of reaſoning : it is full gf 
the nobleſt ſpirit of liberty; a hatred to 
deſpotiſm, and does, in ſhort, great ho- 
nour to its author. Nevertheleſs this 
ſenſible writer could not refrain from his. x 
paradoxes. We are all to be ſlaves to 
ry Tartars, and the iſland of Corſica is 


® Apologie du Theatre. See his Conte: Mo. 


1 tome ii. p. 175. Amſt. edit. 
he 


of this celebrated author's pieces than I - 


( 195 ) 
the only- obtnitry' in Furche capable of 


legiſlation — g 1555 


 T have been drawn i into a lotger ett 


at firſt intended: but there is no man in 
the preſent literary world, Who has a 

more riſing reputation than Rouſſeau, 
and the vaſt ſucceſs his works meet with 


* L'Empire de Ruſſie voudra ſubjuguer I Eu- 
rope, & ſera ſubjugue lui-meme. Les Tartares ſes 
ſujets ou ſes voiſins deviendront ſes maitres & les 
notres: Cette revolution me paroit infallible. Tous 
les rois de l Europe travaillent de concert a aceẽlẽ- 
rer. p. 96. 

Il eſt encore en Europe un pays capable de 16. 
gillation ; Ceſt Liſle de Corſe, La valeur & la con- 
ſtance avec laquelle ce brave peuple, a pu recouvre 
& defendre ſa liberte, mẽriteroĩt bien que quelque. 
homme ſage lui apprit a la conſerver. Tai quel- 
que preſſentiment qu'un jour cette petite Ile ẽton- 
xera I Europe. p. 110. | | f 
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in England, in ſome mealure ne * 


reaſonable criticiſms on them 


ns But if in ſearching round the world, we find 
Some pen'rous sd, & the friend of all mankind, 
* Whoſe anger, like the bolt of Jove, is ſped 
In terrors only at the guilty head, ain nen 
Whaſe mexcies, like beav'n's dow tefreſhing fall, 
In gen'ral love and charity. to all, , 
Pleas'd we behold ſuch worth on any throng, 
And doubly pleas'd we find it on our own. 


This compliment to the king i is very 
genteel, without degenerating, into ful - 
ſame ſtattery; and perhaps, is more 
honourable than many others which have 
been publiſhed, as they come from a 
muſe of the moſt noble and independent 
ſpirit, who always ſeems much inchned to 
ſpeak her mind freely; as the reader may 
. ſee by turning to a very beautiful paſſage, 
beginning Foe to reſtraint, & c. and from 
the following ſpirited lines. 


3. Armies 
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3. Armies embattled meet, and thouſangs b 
For ſome vile ſpot which cannot fifty feel; Sy 
Squirrels for nuts contend, and, wrong and FRY 
For the world's empire, kings ambitious fight: 
What odds ?—To ys tis all the ſelf-ſame wing, 

A n a WORLD, a r and a KING, | 


The ſatire here is very poignant, and 
noleſs juſt : the fatal ambitian of princess 
which involves millions in moſt deſtrue- 


tive wars, merely for trifling cauſes, welf 
deſerves to be'ſatirized with all the ſeve- 
rity of ridicule. Mr. Churchill ſeeme to 
regard the character of an independent. 
poet as fat above all adulation tg. the 
raal or ſeeming great. We ſee. the. little, 
difference he makes between a. ſquirrgl 
and a king, as abjects of bis attentian. 


4 


4. The cit, a common-council-man by place, 


Ten thouſand mighty nothings in his _ n 
By fituatian as by nature great, * 24 


my nice preciſion. parce}i'ous. the ſtate, 


— 
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Proves, en affirms, and then denies, , 
Odjects himſelf, and to himſelf replies ; 

Wielding aloft the politician rod, _ 

Makes P— by turns a devil and a god, We; 
Maintains een to the very teeth of pow T, 4 
The {ame thing ri ight and wrong in half an hour, 
Now all is well, now he ſuſpects a plot,. _ 


| And plainly proves whatever i is, is not. 


Fearfully wife, he ſhakes his empty head, 
And deals out empires as he deals out — 
is uſeleſs ſcales are in a corner flung, | 


And Europe's ones hangs upon b his — | 


This ſatire is er well directed, 
and moſt pleaſingly ſevere. The rage of 
politicks, which almoſt turned the brains 


the cits, cannot be ſatirized with too great 
ſeverity : converſation for ſome years paſt 
has been every where interrupted and in- 
groſſed by noiſy politicians, who run into 
all the extravagances which Churchill has 


ridiculed with ſo much humour, I wiſh 


9 | this 


of the whole kingdom, but particularly 


. 4 209 
this able ſatiriſt, for the future, would em: 
ploy his abilities in laſhing ſuch foibles, 
which ſo well deſerve his poignant ridicule. 
But ſometimes his owu maxims of life, 
which are not always the moſt juſt, will 
break out, and ridicule is too often flung 
at contrary inclinations, 


5. Thus will we live, tho? in ene wie har, 
Thoſe hackney ſtrumpets, PxRuUDENCE and theWorLy, 


And ſoon after he breaks out with all 
his ſpirit in the ſame ſtrain. 


6. M ight the whoſe world be plac'd within my 
ſpan, 
Wen not be * ruin, that PRUDENT MAN, 


I wm little doubt but theſe lines have 
been roared out with all the bellowing 
fury of drunken midnight mirth, in half 
the towns of the kingdom. Mr. Church- 
ill, 'tis true, is conſiſtent; and diſregards 

prudence 


10) | 
ꝓrudence in his life, as much as he ſatirites 
it in his poetry. But let us ſee what pro- 
vifion for mirth fatire alone will make. 
1 hope he will have better luck than 
mary of his rhiming brethren, for his a- 
bilicies deſerve encouragement. The pru- 
dence of hypocriſy deſerves his ridicule; 

but he has made few diſtinctions. The 
concluding lines of the poem ate ex- 

tremely ſpirited, and the whole is com- 

poſed with ſuch ſeverity of ridicule, ſuch 

| nervous ſtrokes of humour, ſuch a fpirit- 
1 ed verification, that if it does not in- 
| pl I am fure 1 it muſt pleaſe, 


The Ploghtcy of Famine was his Ut 
poem, and the merit of it as one very 
great : like his other pieces, it contains 
many ſtrokes of humour, a vaſt profuſios 
of ſpirited ſatire, and a moſt nervous 
verſificatton, The deſign of it is infa- 
mous ; 


( 1tt } 


MW nous 5 general * on whole nations 
and bodies of people is pernicious. Boi - 
jau has been much, and juſtly blamed, 
wdr ſaticizing a whole fex'y but Mr. 
Churchill bas in this piece ridiculed the 
whole kingdom of Scotland, with all the 
virulent antipathy of a pen dipp'd in 
gall. Every one muſt equally deteſt 
the ſubject, aud admire the poetry. It is 
called apaſtoral ; but I make no apology 
for ranking it as 4 ſatire. The follows | 
lowing: lines are fome of the moſt beau- 
fiful in the poem. 


; 1. Far as the eye could reach, no green was ſeen; 
| la Earth, elad in ruſſet, ſcorn'd the lively green. 
he plague of locuſts they, ſecure, defy, 
verj WF For in three hours a graſshopper muſt die. 


tails I No living thing, whate'er its food, feaſts there, 
ſion I But the camelion who can feaſt on air. 

vous No birds, except as birds of paſſage, flew, 
zul. No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo.” 


. 
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No ſtreams as amber ſmooth, as amber cleat;,.. 
Were ſeen to glide, or heard to warble there : 
Rebellion's ſpring, which through the country ran; 
Furniſh'd with bitter draughts the ſteady clan. 
No flowers embalm'd the air, but one white roſe 
Which on the tenth of June by inſtin& blow; 
By inſtinct blows at morn, and, when the ſhades , 
of drizzly eve prevails, by inſtin& fades. * 


Here is a great power of verfificating 
Silom, and a fine talent for deſcrip- 
tion ; the circumſtances are indeed many 
of them outre and beyond nature; but 


Mr. Churchill had no fears of being too 
ſevere ; the deſcription of Famine is d 
the ſame ſtamp, and worked up to a} 


dreadful pitch of horrid wretchedneſz, 


The dialogue between Jockey and Saws 


ney is very humourous. 1 


2+ Devouting War impriſon'd in the north, 
Shall at our call in horrid pomp break fort,, 
And when his chariot-wheels with thunder hung; 1 


Fell Diſcord braying with het brazen tongue, 
© 4 | Death 


(443) 

| Death in the van, with Anger, Hate, and Fear, 
And Deſolation ſtalking in the rear, 

Revenge, by Juſlice guided, in his train, 

He drives impetuous o'er the trembling plain, 
Shall at our bidding quithis Jawfal prey. 
And to —_ gentle, een Peace give Way. 


YA A a+ FF: © 


Theſe lines 1 xbink ace the-finc in 
the poem ; they contain. a noble ſpinit of 
poetry, che imagery is truly @blime, the 
whole ſpeech of Famine is extremely 
poetical.— The quotations I haue made 
from this gentleman's ſatires :plaindy 
evince his great talents for that ſpecies 
of poetry: happy for him, were * 
ditectetl to better themes. 
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SECT. II. 
| Of ELzciac Pok TRT. 


HE Latin elegiac writers are too 
of well known to need a particular 
criticiſm : but ſurely Quintilian's opi- 


nion has more reaſon in it, than that of 


twenty ſuch critics as Rapin. He prefers 
Tibullus to all the elegiac writers. The 
tender ſoftneſs of his verſes far exceed 


- any thing in Ovid, Propertius, or Gallus. 


Propertius was a ſucceſsful imitator of 
the Greeks : he far ſurpaſſed Tibullus in 
learning, but not in that tender elegance 
ſo pleaſing in the elegy.* Ovid is a na- 

tural, 


* Horace juſtly obſerves, that plaintive ſtrains are 


not the only ſubjects for humble elegy, but alſo love 
and ſucceſsful deſires, 


V erſibus 


Q OO V et 


Tape 1 nobis elegi eber re fateptur , 1 5 


(r 
tural, movingi and paſſionate writer. The 
eighth elegy of the ſerond book Ponti- 
corum, excels in the pathetic, and the va- 
riety of the wit and elegance. Fhe com- 
me paid i is well kanns. 


1 
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But the laſciviouſtieſs of Ovid's wri- 
tings render many of 1 Pieces * 
to chaſte Bagg.) 0 72 


Modern times have produced ſome ele- 


giac writers but little inferior to thoſe of 


antiquity; and none more deſervedly 
famous than the celebrated Lotichius, a 
12 German. 
Verſibus impariter junQls querimonia primum, . 
Poſt etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 
Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, & adhue ſub judice lis eſt. 
De Art, Poet. ver. - 5. 


1 
9 
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thor of four books of elegies, three of 


odes, and two of eclogues; but his ele- 


gies are the beſt of his compoſitions, 
He excels extremely in the pathetic, and 
ſome pieces are truly ſublime: nothing 


can exceed his elegy on the taking of 


Magdeburg, and thoſe on the nativity 
of our Saviour and the Holy Ghoſt. 
There were ſome remarkable incidents in 
the life of this poet that deſerve remem- 
brance. He began his life in the character 
of a ſoldier; but ſoon quitted it, to pur- 


ſue his ſtudies with more eaſe. Going 


the grand tour, he met with ſeveral nar- 
row. efcapes in France; at Roan he was 
near being drowned, by the villainy of 
two watermen; at Narbonne he was 
going to be condemned to death for be- 
ing found in company with à Spaniſh 
ſpy, to whom he was unknown; and at 

Montpelier 
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Montpelier he narrowly eſcaped an amende 
honorable, for vg n eaten 
meat 1 lent.? 7 


Pope s elegy to the memory of an un- 
fortunate lady is extremely pathetic ; 
more ſo than any other poem he wrote, 
except Eloiſa to Abelard. I ſhall for- 
bear ſpeaking particularly of it, as Mr. 
Marten ** already performed that ſk. 


If I was to name an elegy in which an 
expreſſive imagery and pathetic elegance 
breathed throughout, I ſhould recom- 
mend Mr. Gray's celebrated one in a 
country. church- yard. It begins with a 
kind of melancholy ſolemnity exceſ- 
ſively pleaſing; how finely he deſcribes 
the ſolemn Rilineſs of every object about 


* Vide the Life of Lotichius, prefixed to his 


Works, by Burman, printed at Amſt. 1754. 


I 3 him! 
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him! Having mentioned the departed 7 
ſtare; of thoſe WhO had taken up their 1 


long reſt in that ſeat of the dead, he T] 
Drengg out into this beautiful reflection: 


2 907 07 2 9901 
ING call of a aha er 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw · built Net ſo 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the ecchoing horn, 

No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly | bed. 7 lig 

; pl 

I don't Wee two lines in the Engliſh bi 
language that contain more pictureſque br 
epithets than incenſe-breathing, breezy call, m 


zwitf ring, adapted with ſuch propriety 

to the ſubject ; they throw an inexpreſſ. 

ble beauty over the whole verſe. He * 

then ſpeaks of the homely employment 

of the departed poor, and again cloathes i Ch 
a juſt reflection in the moſt poetic lan- An 

guage, 


The Jaf 
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The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th'inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave: 


Theſe lines are very fine. Tis the pe- 
culiar characteriſtic of genuine poetry to 
ſet known truths in the moſt ſtriking 
light, and to give philoſophy its moſt 
pleaſing dreſs. After painting the inſta- 
bility of - pompous tombs and animated 
buſts, he reflects that that neglected ſpot 
might contain 


Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 


but then obſerves, 


Chill penury ſuppreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


How moſt poetically beautiful is this 
laſt line? The poet has ſaid more in it, 
I 4 than 


( 226 ) 
than if he had lengthened eut the though a 
throvgh twenty ſtanzas, as ſorne infipitk n 
ſmatterer in rbyme would have atternpt- 
ed. In the next verſe is another line, i in 


which 2200 Nel and N 10 equatly 
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Full nah @ flower in born to bluſh unſeen, PONG be 

And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air. ＋ 

He continues the thought in the ſar 
beautiful ſtrainn i 
Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs break Poe 


The little tyrants of his fields withfiedd 3 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 


Some Cromæuel, guiltlſs of his county's Wood. 


In ſhort, to point out all the beach "WM 
of this celebrated elegy, would be to Ev'n 
tranſcribe it : but the reader will be able 
to lee ſeveral marks of Mr. Gray's fine 


and 
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and original genius in the extracts * 
made fromm it Þ. : 


Virgil*s tomb is a poem well known: : 
if is indeed one of thoſe few pieces that 
does honour to the preſent age, abound- 
ing with expreffive imagery, and moft 
beautiful ftrokes of deferiprive poetry. 
The author deſtribes the preſent ſtare of 
the monumental remains of that great 


poet in very poctical numbers: 


— — 4 nodfuang dome 

O'ergrown with moſs, is now all Virgil's tomb. 
Twas ſuch a ſcene as gave à kind relief 

To memory, in ſweetly penſive grief: | 
Gloomy utpleafing images it wrought ; 
No muſing ſdfe complacency of thought, 
For time had canker'd all, and worn away 
Ev'n the laſt mournful graces of decay : 


+ Dodifey's Poems, vol. iv. p. 1. 
Oblivion, 


(122) 
Oblivion, hateful goddeſs, ſat before, +: 
And cover'd with her duſky wings the door Þe i; 57) 


Theſe. are very fine lines, and natural- 


ly. raiſe a melancholy idea in one's mind Y \ 
the perſonification of the goddeſs Oblivi- 
on in the laſt lines, heightens extremely [a 
the gloomineſs of the imaginary ſcene; p 


but the thought is broke off too abrupt- 9 
ly. Mr. Pope's deſcription of melancho- * 
ly, in his Eloiſa to Abelard, is much more H 
expreſſive and ſublime. The preſent de 
ſlavery of that delightful country, where an 


Tully dictated, and Maro ſung, 


is finely touch d upon in the next para 
graph. The whole poem is truly elegiac, 
and abounds with numerous ſtrokes of 


+ Dodſley's Poems, vol, iv. p. 144. 
well 


(123) 
well wrought deſcriptive-poetry; ſtriking 


imagery, and flowing enn ” __ 5 
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The Pleaſures of Maetdticbialy of Mr. 
Warton deſerves to be remembered a- 
mong the elegiac pieces in the Engliſh 
language; as. it is a poem extremely 
pictureſque, and contains ſeveral paſſa- 
ges in which the ſtrength of imagery 
cannot but ſtrike a reader of ſenſibility. 
He gives us no leſs than three different 
deſcriptions of night, a favourite theme 
among the greateſt poets. No reader of 
taſte will regret the length of the quo- 
tation. 


Beneath yon ruin'd abbey's moſs grown piles, 

Oft let me fit, at twilight hour of eve, ©? 

Where thro' ſome weſtern window the pale moon 

Pours her long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light; 

While ſullen ſacred ſilence reigns around, 

Save the lone ſcreech-owl's note, who builds his 
bow'r 


yell 
Amid 


( 2124 } 


Amid the maul@ring-caverss dark and damp, 
Or the calm breeze that. rufiles in the leaves 
Of flaunting i ivy, that with mantle green 
Inyeſts ſome waſted tow'r.—— _ 


Theſe are very beautiful lines; hut 
ſurely the epithet, flauniing is very im- 
properly uſed in the laſt but one. A lit- 
le further, we meet with the in 


poetic b. 5 


— Lo, all is motionleſs PRION TY 
Roars not the ruſhing wind ; the ſons of men 
And every beaſt in mute oblivion lie; 


All nature's bufh'd in ſilence and in ſleep. | 


But: the moſt pictureſque of the three 
deſcriptions is the following one, which 
certainly impreſſes the idea of the dead 
calmneſs of a ſtill night very nenn 


I. 


\(- 25% 


That, hoar bre — * rue ue 
ray, | N Wo, WN 8 


Incloſe with ftately IT rural afl, . 

Are mute, nor echo wich the bd Wold. 992 

Of rooks rejoiĩcing on thefr nery bdughs; 

While to the ſhed the dripping pdultry You,” 

A mournful train: Tectite the vittaye tint 

Hangs Ger the crackling blaze, nor tempts the 
ſtorm; 

Fix d in th'unfiniſh'd furrow reſts the plow. 

Rings not che high wood with enliv'ning Moa, 


Of early hunter; all is tence drear ; - 


And dee peſt ſadneſs wraps the face of Gings. | 


The collecting ſo many circumſtances 
that mark the ſilence of night, render 
theſe deſcriptions vaſtly beautiful; the 
dripping poultry, and the plow's reſi- 
ing in the unfiniſhed furrow, are here ex- 
tremely expreſſive. I. cannot help here 
quoting the deſcription of the Night of 
Medea in Apollonius. 


1 
| 
| 
[ 


matter, yet rather many than choice 
thoughts. He gives us the face of things 
both by land and ſea, city and country, 
the mariner, the traveller, the door- 
keeper, the miſtreſs of the family, the 
child and dog; but loſes himſelf among 
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This paſſage is extremel y pictureſque, 
and finely imagined ; but Mr. Rymer, 
in his Reflections on Ariſtotle's Poetry, 
criticiſes on it in the following ſtrange 
manner: Here we have variety of 


his particulars, and ſeems to forget for 
what 


( 127 ) f 
what occaſion he mentions them. He 
would ſay that all the world is faſt aſleep, 
but only Medea ; and then his mariners, 
who are gazing from their ſhips on He- 
lice and Orion, can ſerve but little for 
his purpoſe; unleſs they may be ſuppo- 
ſed to ſleep with their eyes open. Nei- 
ther dares he ſay that the traveller and 
porter are yet taking a nap, but only 
that they have a good mind to it; and 
after all, we find none but the good wo- 
man who had loſt her child (and ſhe 
indeed is faſt aſleep) unleſs the dogs may 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo, becauſe they had 
left off barking. And theſe, methinks, 
were ſcarce worthy to be taken notice of 
in an heroic poem, except we may he- 
lieve, that, in the old time, or that in 
Greek, they bark heroically,” * 


The 
* Vol. ii. p. 122. Mr. Warton, in his 
Obſervations on Spencer, has refuted the abſurdity 
of 


(128) 


The Love. elegies of Mr. Hammond 
have very great merit. My Lord Oheſ- 
vr Rymer's criticiſm ; but 1 Alle agree with 


4+his ingenious gentleman, in ſappoſing that tlie 
Wiring lines of Dade are nN 


All things are huſh'd, as Nature's elk lay dead; 
The mountains ſeem to nod their drowſy head : 
The little birds in dreams their ſongs repeat, 
And lee ping flowers beneath the night - dew feat, 
®Byv'n luſt and envy * 


Tbe chird of theſe lines does not raiſe any Mea of 
Nillneſs in our minds, but the reſt are pictureſque; 
and the thought of making even luſt and envy 
Neep is certainly very expreſſive. Otway, in 
his Orphan, has alſo given us a deſcription of 
Hight, which has ſome piRureſque ſtrokes, 


Melt AN is bed, as Nature were retir's, 
And the perpetual motion ſtanding ſtill. 
| 80 


80 


( 129 ) 
terfield, in the preface prefixed to them, 
gives them a juſt character. He fat 
down,” ſays he, to write what he 
thought, not to think what he ſhould write: 


twas nature and ſentiment only that dicta- 
ted to a real miſtreſs, not youthful and 


poetic fancy, to an imaginary one. Elegy 
therefore ſpeaks her own proper native 
language, the unaffected plaintive lan- 
guage of the tender paſſions united, the 
one without pride, the other without 
meanneſs. Tibullus ſeems to have been 


So much ſhe from her work appears to ceaſe, 
And ev'ry warring element's at peace; 
All the wild herds are in their coverts couch'd ; 
The fiſhes to their banks or ooze repair'd, 
And to the murmurs of the waters ſleep ; 
The feeling air's at reſt, and feels no noiſe, 
Except of ſome ſoft breaths among the trees, 
Rocking the harmleſs birds that reſt upon 'em. 
| AR iu, 1c. 1. 
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| themodel our author, judicioufly prefer- 
red to Ovid; the former writing direct. 
ly from the heart to the heart ; the lat- 
ter too often yielding and addreſſing 
himſelf to the imagination.” Mr. Ham- 
mond is certainly one of thoſe poets 
formed almoſt merely by love; and this 
may be the reaſon of our diſcerning ſo 
many ſtrokes of the pathetic, but none 
of genius. Mr. Warton very juſtly 
ſays, That nature is more powerful 
than fancy; that we can always feel more 
than we can imagine; and that the moſt 
artful fiction muſt give way to truth,” * 
The beſt of Mr. Hammond's elegies 
is that beginning with this verſe : 


He who could firſt two gentle hearts unbind, 
And rob a lover of his weeping fair, 


* Eſfay on Pope, p. 253. 
Hard 


By 


At 
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Hard was the man, but harder in my mind, 
+ The lover ſtill who dy'd not of deſpair. 


Lord Littleton's monody to the me- 
8 mory of his lady, juſtly deſeryes being 


Q- ranked with the beſt elegies in our lan- 
Wy guage. It is a beautiful poem, full of 
2 tender and pathetic ſentiments, ſtrong 
o imagery, and a molt poetic verſification. 
<4 It breathes the fineſt ſtrokes of reſigna- 
1 tion, piety, and affecting fancy: it is ſo 
well known, that I ſhall only ſelect a few 
on lines from it that are remarkably beau- 
- tiful. 
zies 1. Ye tufted groves, ye gently falling rills, 


Ve high o'er-ſhadowing hills, 
Ye lawns gay-ſmiling with eternal green, 
Oft have you my Lucy ſeen! 
But never ſhall you now behold her more : 
Nor will ſhe now with fond delight, 
And taſte refin'd, your rural charms explore; 
Jad Clos'd are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night ! 
K 2 Thoſe 


— 
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Thoſe beauteous eyes where beaming us'd to ſhine, 
Reaſon's pure light, and Virtue's ſpark divine, 


Theſe lines not only contain a fine 
character of the lady, but are very pathe- 
tic; the plaintive ſtrain and tender 
thought which runs through them, are 
exceſſively well adapted to the moutnful 
ſubject. The following paſſage contains 
the ſame beauty in a great degree. 


2. In vain I look around 
O'er all the well known ground, 
My Lucy's wonted footſteps to deſcry ; 
Where oft we us'd to walk, 
Where oft in tender talk, 
We ſaw the ſummer ſun go down the {ky ; 
Nor by yon fountain's ſide, 
Nor where its waters glide, 
Along the valley, can ſhe now be found : 
In all the wide-ſtretch'd proſpects ample bound, 
No more my mournful eye 
Can ought of her eſpy, 
But the ſad ſacred earth where her dear relicks le. 


+ What 


ne 
in 


ne, 


d, 
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What a pathetic thought it was, to 
recal to his memory the idea of his Lu- 
cy's walking with him among a variety 
of ſcenes, that reminded him every mo- 
ment of the loſs he had ſuſtained ! The 
poetry is truly beautiful. 


3. Sweet babes, who like the little playful fawns 
Were wont to trip along theſe verdant lawns, 
By your delighted mother's ſide, 
Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide ? 
Ah! where is now the hand whoſe tender care, 
To ev'ry virtue would have form'd your youth, 
And firew'd with flow'rs the thorny ways of truth? 
Oh ! loſs beyond repair ! | 
Oh ! wretched father left alone, 
To weep their dire misfortune and thy own ! 


Nothing can be more beautifully pa- 
thetic than theſe lines; the thought is 
moving to the laſt degree, His lordſhip 
never wrote ſo feelingly as in this charm- 
ing monody ; his heart here breaks looſe, 

K 3 and 
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and bemoans its loſs in the moſt melan. 
choly ſtrains ; but *tis a pity he mention- 
ed the thorny ways of truth. Alas! let 
us hope thoſe ways are more pleaſant 
than the vulgar imagine them to be, 
The whole twelfth ſtanza is remarkably 
beautiful ; but I cannot help quoting the 
following paſſage. 


4. Tell how her manners, by the world refin'd, 


Left all the taint of modiſh vice behind, 
i And made each charm of poliſh'd courts agree, 


With candid Truth's ſimplicity, 
And uncorrupted Innocence ! 

'Tell how to more than manly ſenſe, 
She join'd the ſoft'ning influence 
Of more than female tenderneſs ! 


How noble, how beautiful is this cha- 


rafter ! His lordſhip's pen warbles the 
praiſes of his loſt wife, with all the 
charming ſimplicity of elegance; all the 
beauty of elegiac verſe : the tracts of 


Lucy's 


EN ( 135) 
Lucy's character are finely ſele&ed, and 
finiſhed in a moſt pleaſing manner. 


5. A prudence undeceiving, undeceiv'd, 
That, nor too little, nor too much believ'd, 
That ſcorn'd unjuſt ſuſpicion's coward fear, 
And without weakneſs knew to be ſincere. 


Never were any ftrokes of character 
more judiciouſly combined, nor more 
happily painted than in theſe four lines ; 
they mark the exact line of virtue which 
borders on weakneſs. —The whole elegy 
is a beautiful compoſition, and, let me 
add, by far. the fineſt poem his lord- 
ſhip has wrote. The tender affection he 
bore to his wife, ſeems in every ſtanza to 
elevate his pen, to inſpire him with the 
moſt pathetic ſentiments, and yield a 
poetic diction finely ſuited to the mourn- 
ful ſubject. 


K 4 A few 
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A few miſcellaneous poems by lord 
Littleton are publiſhed in the beginning 
of the ſecond volume of Dodſley's poems, 
The Progreſs of Love I ſhall rank with 
the paſtoral pieces of the preſent age. 
The ſoliloquy of a beauty in the country, 


wrote while his lordſhip was at Eton 


ſchool, is not without wit, and does ho- 


nour to the early dawning of his genius, 


Blenheim, though it contains ſome good 
ſtrokes, is on the whole but a heavy 
poem. The following lines are not amils, 


lo! where tow' ring on the height 

Of yon aerial pillar proudly ftands | 
Thy image, like a guardian God, ſublime, 
And awes the ſubject plain: beneath his feet, 
The German eagles ſpread their a „his hand 


Graſps victory, its ſlave 


The epiſtle to Dr. Ayſcough is a no- 


ble poem, full fraught with manly ge- 


nerous ſentiments, expreſſed in a nervous 
flowing 


lee 
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flowing verſification : it is worthy the 
pen of Pope or Dryden himſelf. Tis 
wrote from Paris, and the circumſtances 
he mentions reliting to the French are 
finely ſelected, and moſt judiciouſly ap- 
plied. His deſcription ot them is ex- 
tremely well drawn. 


* 


A nation here I pity and admire, 


| Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire, 


Yet taught by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, 

To ſerve with pride, and boalt the yoke they bear: 
Whoſe noble, born to cringe and to e mmand, 

In courts a mean, in camps a gen'rous band; 
From each low tool of pow'r content receive 

Thoſe laws, their dreaded arms to Europe give, 
Whoſe people vain in want, in bondage bleſt, 

Tho' plunder'd, gay; induſtrious, tho' oppreſs'd; 
With happy follies riſe above their fate, 

The juſt and envy of each wiſer ſtate. 


The epiſtle to Mr. Poyntz is a pretty 
poem, and has ſome merit. His pen 
ſeems particularly calculated for paint- 


ing 


( 138 ) 
ing the ſoft paſſions. The following 
lines are the beſt in this piece. 


. _ 121 - 7 
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The point to which our ſweeteſt paſſions move, 

Is to be truly lov'd, and fondly love. 

This is the charm that ſmoothes the troubled bread, 
Friend to our health, and author of our reſt, 

Bids ev'ry gloomy vexing paſſion fly, 

And tunes each jarring firing to harmony. 

Ev'n while I write, the name of love inſpires 
More pleaſing thoughts, and more enliv'ning fires; 
Beneath his pow'r my raptur'd fancy glows, 

And ev'ry tender verſe more ſweetly flows. 


— ðͤ  — — 
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The epiſtle to Pope, Advice to a Lady, 
and his ſmaller poems and ſongs, are 
pretty pieces, but are not worthy of be- 
ing particularly mentioned. However, 
his lordſhip's character as an agreeable 
poet, is ſufficiently eſtabliſned by his 4 

epiſtle to Dr. Ayſcough and his Monody ci 
to the memory of his lady. His proſe- 05 


compoſitions have great merit. The 
Dialogues 
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Dialogues of the Dead are many of them 
very good, and contain much humour ; 
indeed the character is too often loſt, ®* 
and not well enough ſupported for this 
manner of writing. The diſſertation on 
the converſion and apoſtleſhip of St. 
Paul is an admirable performance, full 
of the cleareſt reaſoning, and adapted to 
the meaneſt capacity. The Perſian let- 
ters appear to diſadvantage, becauſe there 
are other performances of the ſame kind, 
particularly Monteſquieu's, which ex- 
ceed them ; at preſent they are different 
in many paſſages from what they were, 


But of all the works of this kind, what is truly 
the moſt difficult, is a characteriſtical dialogue 


upon any philoſophical ſubject. To interweave 

characters with reaſoning, by adapting to the pe- 

culiar character of each ſpeaker, a peculiarity not 

only of thought but of expreſſion, requires the 
perfection of genius, taſte, and judgment. 

Elements of Criticiſm, vol, ii. p. 152. 

when 
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when firſt, publiſhed ; as his lordſhip's 
ſeatiments concerning patriotiſm have 
changed. His hiſtory of Henry II. 
which-has ſo long employed his pen, is 
not yet publiſhed. I make little doubt 
but his lordſhip's penetration will enable 
him to ſet that remarkable period, in 
ſome reſpects, in a new light. | 


Mr. Maſon's elegiac powers were fully 
diſplayed in the Monody to the memory 
of Mr. Pope; which is one of the moſt 
beautiful poems he ever wrote, He has 
imitated the ſeveral poetic ſtiles of Chau- 
cer, Spencer, and Pope, in a moſt admi- 
rable manner: That of Chaucer was 
eaſily hit off, but he has performed it in 


his manner and expreſſions. The imita- 


tion of Spencer is exact; but that of 
Milton is moſt inimitably performed. 


I cannot prevail on myſelf to omit quot- 
ing 


Haq a OA Woodie ces 
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ing the following paſſage, long as it is, 
ſpeaking of rhime. 


—— ich well the muſe 
Might wear for choice, not force; obfirution none, 
But | ovelieſt ornament. Mond rous this, yet hers 
The abonder reſts not; various argument 
Remains for me, all doubting where to cull 
The primal grace, where countleſs graces charm, 
Various this peaceful ſcene, this mineral roof, 
This ſemblance meet of coral, ore, and ſhell ; 
Theſe pointed cryltals fair, mid each obſcure ' 
Bright gliſt'ring ; all theſe ſlowly dripping rills + 
That tinkling ſtray amid the cooly cave. 

Yet not this various peaceful ſcene, with this 

Its mineral roof; nor this aſſemblage meet 

Of coral, ore, and ſhell ; nor mid th' obſcure 
Theſe pointed. cryſtals, gliſt'ring fair; nor rills 
That ſtraying tinkle thro' the cooly cave; 

Deal charms more various to each raptur'd ſenſe, , 
Than thy mellifluous lay————— 


This whole paſſage is in the very 
manner of Milton, and moſt excellent- 


ly 
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ly imitated : the reſemblance in the lat- 
ter lines particularly is moſt happily 
caught, from a paſſage which is in 
every body's memory. Pope himſelf is 
the next poet he imitates, and it is not in- 
ferior to that of Milton : the following 
lines are in themſelves extremely beauti- 
ful, and exactly in Pope's happieſt man- 
ner. 


O! in that ſtrain if all of wit had flow'd, 
All muſic warbled, and all beauty glow'd, 
Had livelieſt nature, happieſt art combin'd, 
That lent each grace, and this each grace refin'd, 
Alas! how little were my proudeſt boaſt : 
The ſweeteſt trifler of my tribe at moſt. 


* 


Mr. Maſon imitates the perfeAions of ® 
his poet. This is exactly Pope's verſifi- 
cation. 


of 


To blend with fill, as loftieft themes inſpire, 
All reaſon's vigour, and all fancy's fire; 
Again, 
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Again, 


Come then, that honeſt fame, whoſe ſober ray, 
Or gilds the ſatire, or the moral lay. 


And ſoon after, 


O! if like theſe one poet more could brave, 

The venal ſtateſman or the titled ſlave; 

Brand frontleſs Vice, ſtrip all her ftars and ftrings, 
Nor ſpare her baſking in the ſmiles of kings ! 


Any reader that is converſant with Mr. 
Pope's works, muſt be ſenſible of the re- 
ſemblance which Mr. Maſon has fo hap- 
pily caught. The verſification is muſi- 
cal and flowing, like that of Pope, and 
the very caſt of the lines is exactly in his 
manner. 


Ifis, another ejegy by Mr. Maſon, is 
a poem worthy of his pen. The deſign 


of it was perhaps rather paultry, but the 
poetry very beautiful. The univerſity of 
Oxford 


( 144 ) 

Oxford has been long, and-not unjuſtly, 
branded with diſaffection to the govern- 
ment. Mr. Maſon, in the year 1748, 
thought their late conduct deſerved poe- 
tic chaſtiſement. Iſis is deſcribed as 
leaning penſive on her urn, which is very 
well deſcribed. 
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Here full with life was heav'n- taught Science ſeen, 
Known by the laurel wreath, and muſing mien; 
There cloud-crown'd Fame, here Peace ſedate and 
bland, | 
Swell'd the loud trump, and wav'd the olive wand, 
While ſolemn domes, arch'd ſhades, and viſtas green, 
At well-mark'd diſtance cloſe the ſacred ſcene. 


The following lines are nervous and 
manly, 


While ev'ry youth with Fame's ſtrong impulſe fir'd, 
Preſs'd to the goal, and at the goal untir'd, 
Snatch'd each celeſtial wreath, to bind his brow, 
The muſes, graces, virtues, could beſtow. 


The 
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The thought of Fancy's ranking ber 


troops on the plains of Memory, is very 
beautiful: 


Ben now fond Fancy leads th'ideal train, 
And ranks her en on Memory's ample plain. 


The lines in praiſe of Locke are ex- 
tremely good; that great philoſopher 
is characteriſed with great judgment; 
the poem has great merit, and cannot 
and but pleaſe a reader of any taſte, But 
the attacks which were thus made by 
Maſon, were ſoon retorted by Mr. War- 
ton of Oxford, in an elegy called the 
Triumph of Iſis. I cannot ſpeak of this 
and poem more properly in any other place. 


What tho your gentle Maſon's plaintive verſe 
Has hung with ſweeteſt wreaths Muſzu's hearſe, 
What tho' your vaunted bard's ingenuous woe, 
Soft as my ſtream, in tuneful numbers flow ? 

Yet ſtrove his muſe; by fame or envy led, 

To tear the laurels from a ſiſter's head. 
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This elegy of Mr. Warton's is an ad- 
mirable poem, and exceeds Mr. Maſon” 8 


inſ] pirit, and nervous verſification: indeed 
it is a much longer poem, but it is full 
of ſtriking and manly beauties. The 
I lines are a fine ſpecimen. 


But lo! at once the ſwelling concerts ceaſe, 
And crouded theatres are huſh'd in peace. 
See on yon ſage how all attentive ſtand, | 
To catch his darting eye, and waving hand: 
Hark ! he begins, with all a Tully's art, 

To pour the dictates of a Cato's heart. 


Skill'd to pronounce what nobleſt thought inf) ines. | 


He blends the ſpeaker's with the patriot's fire; 
Bold to conceive, nor tim*rous to conceal, 
What Britons dare to think he dares to tell. 
Tis his alike the ear and eye to charm, 

To win with action, and with ſenſe to warm. 
Untaught in flow'ry diction to deſpenſe 

The lulling ſounds of ſweet impertinence : 
In frowns or ſmiles he gains an equal prize, 
Nor meanly fears to fall, nor creeps to riſe; 
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Bids happier days to Albion be reſtor'd, 

Bids antient juſtice rear her antient ſword 3 
From me, as from my country, wins applauſe, 
And makes an Oxford's a — $ cafe, | 


Theſe lines are very beautiful, and 
diſplay the poenic charms of nervous. mu- 


fic, and ſpirited elegance. Speaking of 
all thoſe who have honoured the uni ver- 


ſity of Oxford, he ſays, 


All who beneath the ſhades of gentle peace, 

Beſt plann'd the labours of domeſtic eafe ; 

Who taught with truth, or with perſaaſkotr mov'd, 
Who footh'd with numbers, or with ſenſe improv'd ; 
Who told the pow'ss of reaſon, or refin'd 

Al, all that ſtrengthen'd or adorn'd the mind. 

Each prieſt of health, who mix'd the balmy bowl, 
To rear frail man, and ſtay the fleeting ſoul, | 


The paſſages I have quoted difptay 
great harmony of verſification; and they 
are not only maſical, but nervous and 
1 I know few poems in whieh ſe- 
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veral eminent men are fo judiciouſſy 
praiſed, I mean poetically judiciouſiy: 
vo panegyric is introduced that weakens 


the ſpirit of the poem. 

Three other elegies have flowed-from 
Mr. Maſon's pen ſince he wrote Iſis. B 
The firſt is To a young nobleman leav- F 
ing the univerſity. The poet preſerves 9 
throughout it that conſcious dignity 4 
which ought to be the characteriſtic of g 
true poetry; he deals out his praiſes with pe 
a moſt cautious hand, and ſeems very h 
fearful leſt he ſhould have been miſta- in 
ken in their object. The ſentiment in Rf 
the following lines is extremely juſt. k 
1. Call we the ſhade of Pope from that bleſt g 
bower, | TH le 
Where thron'd he fits with many a tuneful ſage”; hi 
Aſk, if he ne'er bemoans that hapleſs hour, de 
W 


When St. John's name illumin'd glory's page? 
N Af, 
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Alk, if the wretch, who dar'd his mem'ry ſtain, 
Aſk if his country's, his religion's foe, | 
Deſerv'd the meed that Marlbro' fail'd to gain, 
The deathleſs meed he only could beſtow ? 


Nothing can more truly diſplay Lord | 
Bolingbroke's character in its real light, 
than to conſider the charge brought a- 
gainſt him in theſe lines; That he was 
one of the vileſt wretches that ever dif- 
graced the ſpecies, is a fact too notori- | 
ous to be contradicted : he acted towards 
his friend with deceit, and the moſt black 
ingratitude z to his country he was not 
more tender; his public character is well 
known in hiſtory, and has been long 
branded with the title of traitor. In a 
Jeſs public manner, he broke through all 
her laws. He was a heap of all the moft 
deteſted vices, in the gratification of 
which no law was able to reſtrain him. As 
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to the religion of his country, it is well 


known how he treated ic. . His abſurd, 
verboſe, philoſophical works, contain 
the moſt dangerous, tho* deſpicable te- 
nets. He endeavours, throughout, to ſet 
men free from all * of human as 


well as divine laws. He abſolutely de- 
nes a particular Providence, and endea · 


vours, with all his might, to prove, that 
all the arguments urged in ſupport of the 


doctrine of a future ſtate, are abſurd and 


ridiculous. His opinion every where ap · 


pears, that private perſons, provided 
they can eſcape punifhment from the ma- 


giſtrate, may be as wicked as they pleaſe, 


What now can be impartially thought of 
ſuch a creed ? Yet that it was Boling- 
broke's, every page of his works dif- 
Plays. This is the ſceptic that our na- 
rural religioniſts cry up in the higheſt 
3 
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ſtrains of praiſe ; this wretch, whoſe 
life was a ſcene of villainy, and whoſe 
writings is a heap of abſurdity, blaſphe- 
my and contradictions. The publiſhing 
ſuch a collection of immoral pieces 
would alone point out the writer's cha- 
rafter. If there was one ſentiment 
throughout his philoſophical works, 
which diſplayed a benevolent heart, and 
tended to make mankind better, and 
ſweeten the tie of ſociety, they might 
deſerve ſome attention; but his doctrine 
is of the moſt pernicious kind, The 
man who embraces it, muſt lull his rea- 
ſon aſleep; for who in their ſenſes can 
diſbelieve a future ſtate, or believe many 
other of his Lordſhip's notions? Does 
not his doctrine break every tie of ſoci- 
ety, and tend to the utter contempt of all 


laws? Who can read him, and not eve - 
ry where diſcern the cancer'd heart, from 
| L 4 which 
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which ſuch ſentiments flowed? I mey 
venture to affirm there is no paſſage in 


any of theſe pieces that ſpeaks the leaſt 
benevolence 1 in the writer, or which tends 
to make us love him as a man. Let 


contempt and diſgrace attend the wretch 


who wrote them, and the wretch who 
publiſhed them. 


The following anecdote will place this 


lord's character in a juſt light, and ſhow 


his ſupercilious and revengeful temper in 
their proper colours, 


M. de Croufaz wrote ſome malignant 
and abſyrd remarks on the Eſſay on Man, 
accuſing i it of ſpinoziſm, naturaliſm, and 
all the hereticaliſms in the bigot's dicti- 
onary. Theſe remarks, by great chance, 
fell into the hands of the author of the 
Divine Legation ; and mere indignation 

Sig? "IN 
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at an ill natured caviller, put him up- 
on writing a defence of the firſt epiſtle. 
which being well received, he was in 
duced to defend the reſt on the ſame 
principles of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, againſt the blundering miſrepre- 
ſentations of this Swi/s philoſopher, and 
of a certain French tranſlator of the ef- 


ſay into verſe, by whom M. de Crouſaa We 


had been frequently miſled. 


Mr. Pope, who was naturally on the 
ſide of religion, embraced the ſenſe gi- 
ven to the eſſay by his new commenta: 
tor with the utmoſt pleaſure and ſa- 
tisfaction, as appears by the letters he 
wrote on that occaſion. You will hard- 
ly ſuppoſe his lordſhip took the ſame de- 
light in ſeeing his pupil thus reaſoned out 
of his bands; or (what was worle) in 

ſeeing 
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ſeeing him republiſh his effay with a de- 
fence, which put the poem on the fide 
of religion, and the poet out of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſupporting himſelf on his lord- 
ſhip's ſyſtem, when he ſhonld conde: 


ſcend to impart it to him; or (what was 
worſt of all) in ſeeing him, at the com- 
mentator's inſtance, reſtore a great num- 
ber of lines ſtruck out of the manuſcript, 
which no longer left his religious ſenti- 
ments equiyocal. | 


But the author of the Divine Legation 

Toon after committed a much more hei- 
nous offence againſt his lordſhip's phi- 
loſophic dignity z and to this the follow- 
ing words, quoted above, allude: 20 


bave, 1 know, at your elbow, a very foul- 
mouthed, and a very trifling critic, ubs 


will 
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will. endeavour to impoſe upon you on this oc- 
gion, as he did on & FORMER. 


About oh year 1734, a little before 
Lord Bolingbroke's return to England, this 
critic was with Mr, Pope at T. who 
ſhewed him a printed book of Letters 
on the Study and U/z of Hiſtory, and deſi- 
red his opinion of it. It was the firſt 


volume of the work, ſince publifhed 


under that name. Mr. W. on turning 
it over, told him his thoughts of it with 
great freedom. What he ſaid: to Mr; 
Pope of the main ſubject, is not materi- 
al; but of the digreſſion concerning the 
authenticity of the Old Teſtament, he 
obſerved to his friend, that the author's 
arguments, poor as they were, were all 
borrowed from other writers, and had 
been confuted again and again to the en- 
tire ſatisfaction of the learned world: 
that 
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that the author of theſe letters, whoever 
he was, had miſtaken ſome of thoſe rea- 
ſonings, had miſrepreſented others, and 
had added ſuch miſtakes of his own, as 

muſt diſcredit him with the learned, and 
diſkonour him with all honeſt men; that 
therefore, as he had underſtood that the 

author was his friend, he could not do 


him a better ſervice than to adviſe him 


to ſtrike out this digreſſion, which had 
nothing to do with his ſubject, and would 
ſet half his readers againſt the work, 
whenever it ſhould be publiſhed. ; Mr. 
Pope ſaid, his friend (whoſe name he 


kept ſecret) was the moſt candid of men; 


and that the author of the D. L. could 
not do him a greater pleaſure than to tell 
him his thoughts freely on this occafion. 
He urged this ſo warmly, that his friend 
complied ; and as they were then alone, 


{cribbled over half a dozen ſheets of pa- 


Per, 
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per, before he roſe from the table where 


they were ſitting. Mr. Pope read what 
he had written; and as he had a wonder- 
ful partiality for thoſe he thought well 
of, he approved it; and to convince the 
ſcribbler (as my lord rightly calls him) 
that he did ſo, he took up the printed | 
volume, and croſſed out the whole digreſ- 
fron with his pen. It was written, as 
you miay well ſuppoſe, with all the civi- 
lity the writer was likely to uſe to a 
friend Mr. Pope appeared much to reve- 
rence ; but the word prevarication, or 
ſomething like it, chanced, it ſeems, to 
eicape his pen. The papers were ſent 
to Paris, and received with unparalleled 
indignation. Little broke out, but ſome- 
thing did; and Mr. Pope found he had 
not paid his court by this officious ſer- 
vice. However, with regard to the wri- 
ter of the papers, all was carried, when 


his 
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compiling an angry and elaborate an- 
ſwer to this private, haſty, and imper- 
tinent, tho' well-meant ſcribble; and it 


was as much as they could do, who had 


moſt intereſt with him, to perſuade him 


at length to burn it. For the truth of 
this, I might appeal to a noble perſon, 


one of the greateſt characters of this, or 


indeed of any age, who, being much 
courted by his lordſhip, was for fone 
time able, and at all times moſt deſirous 

of reſtraining the extravagance of that 
firſt philoſophy, which he dereſted and de- 
ſpiſed I 
The 


his lordſhip came over (as he Toon af. 
terwards did) with ſingular politeneſs, 
and ſuch a ftrain of compliments as men 
are wont to beſtow on thoſe whoſe ho- 
mage they intend to gain. Yet all this 
time his lordſhip was meditating and 
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The event has ſince ſhewn, that it 
had been happy for his lordſhip's repu- 
tation, had the advice to ſtrike out the 
digreſſion been followed, as it is that 
which has chiefly ſunk him in the popu- 
lar opinion, and loſt him the merit of 
the very beſt of all his compoſitions. 


Mr. Pope, however, was ftill courted 
and careſſed; and the vengeance treaſu- 
red up againſt him for the impiety of 
eraſing thoſe ſacred pages, broke not our 
till the poet's death: then, indeed, it 
came with redoubled vehemence, and on 
the moſt ridiculous pretence, and the 
memory of Pape traduced in ſo cruel a 
manner, that the reader is ſuffered tor 
conclude, that even Cur! himſelf could 
not have acted a more faithleſs or merce- 
nary part. for it muſt be owned his 
lordſhip 
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lordſhip has dealt one equal meaſure to 
his CounTRY; his RELIGION, and his 
Friend *. 


The ſecond elegy; written in the gar- 
den of a friend, is a very good one; 
but the third, on the death of Lady Coz 
ventry, is the beſt of the three. The 
following ſtanza is very pretty. 


” Early to loſe ; while born on buſy wing; 
Ye hp the nectar of each varying bloom, 
Nor fear, while baſking in the beams of ſpring, | 


The wintry ſtorm that ſweeps you to the tomb. 


| Theſe elegies, though they certainly 


have merit, did not anſwer the expecta- 
tion of the public, and were reckoned 
unworthy of Mr. Maſon's pen; perhaps 


we are too quick in judging of what an 


A View of Bolingbroke's Philoſophy, Letter IV. 
author 
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author can do, from Rag: he has 
done *. 


* Ordinairement il n'y a qu'I perdre pour un 
homme qui a une certaine reputation Lk rit 2 
donner quelque choſe au publique. 11 eſt rare 
que l'ouvrage rẽponde a ce qu'on attendoit de Lau- 
teur; prefque toujours on le croyoĩt capable de 
mieux. Beaucoup de gens d'eſprit, en devenant 
auteurs, ont perdue une grande partie de Veſtime 
dont ils jouiſſoient parmi leurs amis & leurs con- 
noiſſances, & qui dela s' ẽtoĩt repandue dans le pu- 
blic, | 
Eſſais ſur divers ſujets de Literat. &c. tome iv. p. 7. 


The ſame author obſerves; 


Il paroit peu d'ouvrages auſſi bons que Vauteur 
Etoit capable de les faire, & il y en a pluſieurs 
dont il faut moins attribuer la mediocrite au de- 
faut de talens, qu'à la pareſſe & à la negligence 
des auteurs. Tels & tels n'avoient pas plus d'e- 
ſprit & de gẽnie que d'autres Ecrivains bien moins 
eſtimẽs, mais ils travailloient beaucoup leurs ou- 
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vrages. L'hiſtoire Litteraire ancienne & moderne 
en fournit pluſieurs exemples. Quelque talent 
qu'on ait, il eſt impoſſible de rẽuſſir dans un ou- 


vrage d'une certaine entendue, fans beaucoup de 


tems & d'application. Cette perſection qui im- 


2. 


mortaliſe un bon ouvrage, ne peut Etre le fruit 


que de ela reunion du talent & du travail. Y 


+ * : 1» 


Eſſais ſur divers ſvjets de Litterat, &c. tom. iv. p. 4. 
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HE R E is no ſpecies of writing 
in which the ancients excelled us 


more, than in hiſtory. With them, it 
was not a dry detail of events, but a 
moſt elegant and entertaining compoſi - 


tion. The Greek and Roman poets did 


not embelliſn their fictions mort than 
their hiſtorians endeavoured to infuſe 4 


ſpirit of nervous elegance into their man- 
ner of deſcribing events. When hiſto- 


ry thus became the work of the greateſt | 
geniuſes, it flouriſhed in the utmoſt per- 
fection; and, ſince the time of the Ro- 
mans, there has never been one hiſtorian 
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who can be compared to many of che an- 
tients. 


Hiſtorians, in general, imagine that 
they perform all that is expected of them, 
if they give a true account of the actions 
they deſcribe ; but herein they miſtake 
much. Every thing is either uſeful or 
hurtful to mankind in its effects; hiſto- 
ry partakes of either quality in propor- 
tion to the degree of genius and morali- 
ty in the hiſtorian, He who commends 
the bad actions of vicious princes, who 
Paints a wicked character in amiable co- 
lours, not by falſifying facts, but by his 
reflections, confounds the defign of hiſ- 
tory, and deſtroys the very end of it, 
which is to make mankind better and 
wiſer, by ſetting pretended characters in 
their true light. 


An- 


( 165) + 
An hiſtorian ought to demand of him- 
ſelf at every touch, whether that reflec- 
tion will affiſt in promoting the know- 
ledge, virtue, and happineſs of human 
nature: he ought.to reject whatever. does 
not carry that end in view “. It may 
perhaps” be ſaid, that 'tis the hiftorian's 
buſineſs to repreſent facts only as they 
happened. This may be; but the beſt 
writers of hiſtory have added many re- 
flect ions to every event of importance 
they deſcribe, Now, it is not the event 
itſelf, ſo much as the reflections which 
attend it, that can have the above good 
effect. The recital of a wicked action, 
if ſet in a.proper light, may be as edi- 
fying as that of the moſt amiable one. 
In ſhort, nv ſpecies of compoſition is 
worth the cultivating, unleſs it is of 


* Wide Relexions ſur PHiſtoire, par Mehegan. 
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ſome uſe to the morals of mankind. 


The Rambler has a remark on this ſub- 
Ject which is worthy of being remember- 
ed. Hiſtorians, ſays he, are certainly 


cChargeable with the depravation of man- 


kind, when they relate, without cenſure, 
thoſe ſtratagems of war by which the 
virtues of an enemy are engaged to his 
deſtruction. A ſhip comes before a port, 
weather beaten and ſhattered, and the 


crew implore the liberty of repairing their 


breaches, ſupplying themſelves with ne- 
ceſſaries, or burying their dead. The 
humanity of the inhabitants inclines them 
to conſent ; the ſtrangers enter the town 
with weapons concealed, fall ſuddenly on 
their benefactors, deſtroy thoſe that 
make reſiſtance, and become maſters of 


the place. They return home rich with 
plunder, 


- 
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K 
plunder, and their ſucceſs is recorded to 
encourage imitation. * | 


Gince the benefit of mankind ſhould 
be conſulted, , thoſe. hiſtorians which de-: 
lineate human, natuge, and point aut the 
changes i in the manners: and ſpirit. of na- 


tions, are by far the moſt, uſeful, Die 


relation, of battles and ſieges can {hays 
very little effect, At, leaſt, they require 


greater abilities it in an hiſtorian t to render 


them entertaining to a Philoſophic mind, 


by the depth and penetration of his re- 
flections: but we cannot open a page 


of a well wrote hiſtory that paints hu- 
man nature, but we muſt meet with in- 
en * 8 ; - | 


For this reaſon, ; an : hiſtorian ought to 
inſiſt particularly on the laws of the peo- 


# Vol. ii. p. 134. 
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ple whoſe hiſtory he writes; this is one 
of the moſt material objects, and it ſhould 
be conducted with the greateſt circum- 
2 ſpection: the cauſes that occaſioned them, 
and their effects, ſhould be clearly point: 
ed out and explained. In a great mea- 
ſure, the happineſs and miſery of a nation 
depends on the laws, and often on thoſe 
which ſeem leaſt important; therefore 
their progreſs, changes, and conſequences, 
ſhould be deſcribed with a moſt philoſo- 
phic penietration. 


A ſuperficial obſerver will never ex- 


plain the original of the means, by which 


a people arrived at the height of their 
grandeur ; for all nations have their riſe 
to a certain point, and then decline : this 


enquiry is worthy all the care that can be 
beſtowed on it, and requires a great ſnare 
of penetration to develope cauſes, which 


at 


tic 
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at firſt ſight have no being. The great 


fault of our modern hiſtorians, is their 
going on in the ſame beaten track, with- 


out ever examining into the folidity of 
received opinions; we have feen this in 


many inſtances, for when a man of more 


than ordinary parts writes on ſome par- 
ticular ſubject, the new light in which he 
ſets old objects, the new truths he diſoo- 


vers, prove that his predeceſſors were 
men of little courage and penetration. 


Great and eminent men, in whatever 


ſtate or profeſſion they act, ought to be 


recorded with care. It is to theſe that 


we, in a great meaſure, owe many ſub- | 


lime truths in philoſophy, and the arts and 
ſciences: it is not their names, and the 
dates of their deaths, ſo much that 
ſhould be known, as the tendency of their 
opinions, their truth, and importance, 

and 


- 
_ 
- 
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ing and important, as their ' progreſs 
Points out the efforts of the human mind, 


60 


and the diſcoveries they have made by 
the force of genius. The hiſtory of arts, 
ſciences, and literature, is cloſely con- 
- nected with the great men in every coun- 


try; no part of hiſtory is more entertain- 


to-gain the knowledge which we ſo müch 


boaſt of. The invention of every art and 
ſcience, however unimpottant, ſhould 
be recorded; and it is a great miſtake in 


hiſtorians to imagine, that the men emi- 
nent in literary ſame are not in their. 
province: a mention of their names is 


not ſufficient, the character of their 


works, their excellencies, and defects, 
ſhould be diſplayed : politicks, which ge- 


nerally uſurp the whcle body of hifto- 
_ries, has in fact che leaſt right to be re- 


corded. 
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1 
Mr. Hume's making ſo malevolent an 
attack on the religion of his country, as 


be has done in the two firſt volumes of 
his hiſtory. The hiſtorian's buſineſs is to 


make mankind wiſer and better by the 
juſtneſs and ſolidity-of his reffections: can 
the people of Great Britain, if they were 
to adopt his notions immediately, be the 
wifer or better for them? Would his 
ſcepticiſm enlarge their minds, and give 
them more exalted notions of the Deity? 
They could not poſſibly have any of 
theſe conſequences. Why then make an 


illiberal attack on what he cannot im- 


prove? Could not Mr. Hume have 
been contented with jumbling his no- 
tions into unphiloſophic treatiſes, with- 
out introducing them into a hiſtory ? 
Sceptics, who are pleaſed to be wiſer than 
the legiſlature of their countries, ſhould 


keep their opinions to themſelves 3 and 
if 


it 


N. 


” 


7 

if the religion of their fellow · ſubjects is 
not pure enough for them. they ſhould 
conſider, that, at the moment they attack 
it, they give up all right to favour, as no 
man who loves his country will fly in the 
face of its laws. If their notions. meer 
with ſome ſucceſs, it can only make their 
tranſgreſſian the more apparent. So- 
crates willingly met death ſooner than 
tranfgreſs the laws of his country; theſe 
pretended philoſophers openly attack. 
them, to ſhow their wit and their parts. 
Here I only ſpeak of hiſtorians, of what- 
ever nation they are. 


As to that part of the hiſtorian's pro- 
vince which regards the defcription of 
wars; the vices of mankind have made 
it neceſſary, and it requires much judg- 
ment. Tedious accounts of hartles and 
fieges belong more properly to the an- 
naliſts of the age; it is the hiſtorian's 
_ _ buſineſs 


( 154 ) 


Meſs to dif 
de gterd o 


oth 


„nine intothe common opinion 
ie fp pottance of conqueſts, for it 


Eien has happened, that an acquiſition 


Has weakened the conqvueror. 
jaterial 


- r-peplect, is the pro- 
gfels ch is is made, in The military art : 


. by ExaininiiFintd this ſource of ſucceſs, 
* n- e Able f tg "Tet many victories in a 


Mar lights which of want of attending 
to ſeeming rrifles, were: ſuppoſed to be 
gained. by the dint, of bravery, The ſub- 


12 part of the art of war he ſhould be 


as exact in as poſſible: : as it is neceſſary 


to record actions that are not for the be- 


nefit « of mankind, they ſhould be treated 


in the moſt clear and comprehenſive 
X Manner. . 


ay their conſequences, 
ols, or the acquiſitions 
— either party makes: he 


Point Which a good 
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manner. Some campaigns diſplay a 
aſtoniſhing abilities in the generals, that, 


to the honour of humanity, genius, 


which otherwiſe would be buried in ob- 
livion, ſhould be recorded. In the wars 
of Cæſar, Hannibal, Marlborough, or 
Turenne, beſides many more, we ſhall 

meet with a thouſand events, that diſ- 
play the vaſtneſs of capacity in thoſe 
great men. Tis true, they are blended 
with the horrible pictures with which, 
wars are attended but the hiſtorian may, 
in a oreat meaſure, remedy this evil, by, 


the e and — of his rele: 
tions. E 


\ 
» 


I forbear to ſpeak of truth and impar- 
tiality; they are fo eſſential to the na- 
ture of hiſtory, that they form its very 
foundations: this will admit of no 
doubt; therefore to enlarge on it, can 


only 


( 176 ) 
only be to paint every man' 's ideas on the 
ſubje&, and of which he is ſo fully per- 
ſuaded, that no arguments can ſtrengthen 
the opinion. Yet this firſt, and greateſt 
obligation in an hiſtorian, is continually 


broke through and diſregarded, through 
2 ſpirit of party, or national prejudice. 


The ſtile of hiſtory® ought to be grand 
and majeſtic, clear and elegant. Ir is, fays 
Mr. Addiſon, the moſt agreeable talent 
of an hiſtorian, to be able to draw up his 
armies, and fight his battles in proper 
expreſſions, to ſet before our eyes the 


* Rapin's definition of the hiſtoric file is 
ſtrangely abſurd : Mais le ſtyle le plus propre à 


hikeire eſt celui qui a plus le caraftere de la ve- 


rite, & ou cebeclat naturel de fincerite, dont la 
veritẽ eſt ordinairement accompagnee, paroĩt da- 
vantage, car—ſays he on croit aiſẽment ce qui à 


cet air- la. Reflexions fur Phiftoire, Les OEuvrer au 


P. Rapin, tome ii. p. 225, LIP 
divt- 


( 277 ) 
diviſions, cabals, and jealouſies of great 
men, and to lead us ſtep by ſtep into 
the ſeveral actions and events of bis hiſ- 
tory. We love to ſee the ſubject un- 
folding itſelf by juſt degrees, and break- 
ing upon us inſenſibly, that ſo we may be 
kept in pleaſing ſuſpence, and have time 
given us to raiſe our expectations, and 
to ſide with one of the parties concerned 
in the relation. 1 confeſs this ſhows 
more the art than the veracity of the hiſ- 
torian; but I am only to ſpeak of him, 
as he is qualified to pleaſe the imagina- 
tion. And, in this reſpe&, Livy has 
perhaps excelled all who went before 
him, or have written ſince his time. He 
deſcribes every thing in ſo lively a man- 
ner, that his whole hiſtory is an admir- 
able picture, and touches on ſuch proper 
circumſtances in every ſtory, that his 
reader becomes a kind of ſpectator, and 

r feel 


oe 
feels in himſelf all the variety of paſſions 
which are correſpondent to. the ſeveral 
parts of the relation. | : 


The ſtile ſhould be every where equal; 
or if any parts are laboured more than 
others, it ſhould be thoſe which require 
the hiſtorian's imagination to ſet them off; 
yet the ſubject mould never ſeem to riſe 
or fall, but flow on in a conſtant equal 
ſtream. The following paragraph is the 
concluſion to a late bad wrote hiſtory.— 
« The period at which his majeſty came 
to the throne was ſo extremely brilliant 
for Great Britain, that his acceſſion pro- 
miſed a reign equally glorious to himſelf, 
and advantageous to his ſubjects. He 
aſcended the throne at a time, when 
his kingdoms were engaged in a truly 
national and fortunate war. He had the 


- happineſs to ſee faction baviſhed from 


home, 


(179) 
hone, and his arms victorious abroad. 
That unparalleled unanimity which took 
place among all ranks of people, whien 
the odious names of Whig and Tory were 
no more, but when every one was de. 
firous to be diſtinguithed by no other 
title than that of Briton then it was 
that out victorious arms carried terror 
and conqueſt to the furtheſt regions of 
the earth, and reduced France, our con- 
ſtant and once formidable enemy, to the 
low flate in which we ſee her at preſent. 
It was reſerved for his majeſty to be- 
come the fovereign of theſe impetial 
realms, at a period when they were 
dreaded, and reſpected by all their neigh- 
bours, when Britiſh fleets failed unrefiſt- 
ed to the remoteſt regions, and when a 
concatenation of events all tended to 
exalt her power, and extend her influence 
and dominion, and to raiſe her ſove- 
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reign to that pitch of proſperity, as joſtly 
formed him the greateſt monarch in the 


univerſe.” This now is the ſtile of de- 
clamation, but not hiſtory; beſides, by 


peruſing the work, we find it is not natu- 
ral, and nothing but a flouriſh to con- 


clude with. 


In reſpect of ſtile, I know no hiſtory in 
the Engliſh language, wrote in ſo good 
a ſtile as Dr. Robertſon's hiſtory of Scot- 
land, which is compoſed with all that 
nervous elegant dignity, which ſo finely 


ſuits the ſubject of hiſtory. No quaint- 
neſſes, no meanneſs of compoſition appears; 
but the narrative rolls on with a grave 


yet pleaſing majeſty. Mr. Hume alſo 
has wrote a hiſtory, in very elegant plea- 
ſing language, and in a manner which 
tenders it extremely entertaining; but if 


Complete Hiſt, of the preſent War, p. 447. 
com- 


— 
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compared with Dr. Robertſon's, I think 
the latter has hit off the true hiſtoric ſtile 
far more exactly, though many paſſages 
in Mr. Hume's are compoſed with great 
dignity, but in general his ſtile is not 
equal. In reſpe& to penetration and 
ſolidity in a multiplicity of poke he 
has no ſuperior, 8 EN? 5 


An hiſtorian Sughe? to omit no inci- 
dent that ſerves to deſcribe the chief per- 
ſons he ſpeaks of, and to diſcover the 
true cauſes of events; but he avoids all 
thoſe curious diſquiſitions, that: tend only 
to diſplay the author's knowledge; he 
ſhows his critical {kill only, in relating 
thoſe facts as doubtful, which really are 
ſo; and in ſaving them to the reader's 
judgment, after giving him the beſt in- 
formation he could. He who has rather 
7 talent for learning and criticiſm, than a 


„ N 3 genius 
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genius for hiſtory, will not abate his 


readers the leaſt date, or any incident 


however dry and impertinent; not even 
the moſt uſeleſs circymſtance : he follows 
his own bumour, without regarding the 
public taſte ; he would have every body 
as fond as he is of - thoſe trifles that em- 
ploy his inſatiable curioſity, On the 
contrary, a cautious and diſcreet hiſtorian 
drops all inſignifieant facts that give the 
reader no light into any important point. 
By leaving out theſe uſeleſs incidents, 
you take nothing from the hiſtory; for 
they only interrupt and lengtben it, 
and. make jt 4 collection of hiſtorical 


ſcraps, without any thread of lively nat · 


ration: ſuch a ſcrupuous exactneſs ſhould 
be left to compilers, The main point is 
to give the reader an eaſy view of im- 


portant things, to ſhow him their con- 


Ps and to Jad him on ſpeedily 


090 
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to unravelling of the whole: herein hif- 
tory aught ſome what to reſemble an epic 
poem.“ The chief perfection of hiſtory 
conſiſts in the order and diſpoſal of its 
parts. To attain to this beautiful order, 
the hiſtorian muſt have one clear and 
comprehenſive view of his whole ſubject; 

he ſhould try ta place it in various lights, 
till he finds out its trueſt point of view. 
He muſt ſhow its unity; and draw, as it 
were, from one ſource all the events that 
depend upon it. By this method he in- 
ſtructs his readers in the maſt uſeful 
things, and gives them the pleeſute of 
foreſecing the ſequel of events. He en- 
gages their attention; he ſers before their 
eyes a ſcheme of the moſt important at- 
fairs, in every period of time ; he points 
out to them what is moſt likely to reſuls 


© See the Archbiſhop of Cambray's Letter ts 
the Freach Academy. 
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from it : he makes them argue without 
arguing himſelf; he ſpares them many 
repetitions; he never lets them grow 


weary ; the connection he gives to various 
facts makes the whole narration be eaſily 


; remembered. 


But although there is a unity neceſſary 


in the managing the ſuhje& ; yet I can- 


not ſubſcribe to the opinion of Mr. Moor, 
who draws a parallel between the epic 
poem and a juſt hiſtory, 'and concludes 


that a hiſtory ought to be compoſed in 
point of ſubject on the ſame rules as the 
former. Indeed when an hiſtorian de- 


ſcribes only one action, as the expedition 


of the ten thouſand, and the conſpiracy of 
Catiline, he may treat his ſubject on thoſe 
rules; but in a general hiſtory of the af. 


fairs of a nation, he will be obliged to 


deviate from it, It may be ſaid that the 


whole 


11850 
whole hiftory may be planned as one 
event, with a regular beginning and end; 
but I anſwer, this will be laying down 
rules for compoſing a good hiſtory; but 
fo ſlight a reſemblance cannot be ſuf - 


ficient to connect them to the ſame rules. ; 


* epiſode i is vicious, if it can be ta- 


ken from the poem without injuring it 


now what a multitude of epiſodes would 
an hiſtorian have to interweave in his 


work, that could not be connected by 


the rules of the poet: but thus far it 
muſt. be allowed, that the nearer the hiſ- 
torian approaches the epie poet, in point 


of compoſition of ſubject, the more ex- © 


cellent his work will be. Mr. Moor's' 
opinion of the-excellency of Salluſt and. 


Xenophon is | worthy being quoted, 
The expedition of the ten thouſand, 


and the conſpiracy of Catiline, are, I 
1 | | think, 
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think, two maſter-pieces, i ig their kind, 
Theſe two, if I miſtake not, will ſtand 
the ſevereſt teſt of Ariſtotle's, rules for 
the compoſition of an epic poem: and. 
| ſuffer nothing even when examined by 
the ſame ſtandard, by which we judge of 
the compoſition of the Iliad and Eneid. 
So too I believe will che Jugurthine war ; 5 
except only in one, and that but a very 
mall particular; not at all any of the 
eſſential parts, but a little ſtory bravght 
in by way of epiſode, I mean of the 
two gallant Carthaginians, who velun- 
tarily facrificed their lives to purchaſe 
an extent of territory to their country. 


The tory well deſerved indeed to be re- 


corded; being truly, as Salluſt calls it, 
facinus egregium E meworabile. It is alla 
brought in, at a proper pauſe, and without 
interruption to the action, if I may call it 


fo, of the hiſtory ; and that too in the 
very 
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very point where it could only be mention · | 
ed. Eam rem, ſays he, nos locus admonuit. 


But yet I think he has miſſed giving it 
the propriety of an epiſode, by not giv- 
ing it the due inſertion, by not uniting 
and connecting it with what it is between. 
To prove it wants this, I ſhall only ſay, 
that, without altering one ſingle ſyllable, 
either before or after it, you may cut the 
whole ſtory out of the book, without 
miſſing it in the leaſt, or leaving the 
ſmalleſt ſuſpicion there had ever been 
any thing between. But this is, if at all, 
ſo very ſmall a blemiſh, as ſcarcely needs 
a cenſure, in a work which is otherwiſe 
ſo uniformly finiſhed in its compoſition. 
In theſe three finiſhed pieces of antient 
hiſtory, every reader of any tafte has, I 
imagine, found a particular ſatisfaction 
and entertainment, which he meets with 
jn few others, ariſing from this juſtneſs 

IIK. 1 


A 188) | 
of taſte in the unity of their compoſition, 


By which the mind has always before it 


the progreſs of one great event or ſyſtem 
of actions, never is called off to any thing 
trivial or foreign; the attention is never 


Interrupted nor perplexed, nor the ima- 


gination embarraſſed, nor the memory 


loaded with' any thing that is not a pro- 


per part of that o WHOLE. which 
makes the ſubject; the action from the 
firſt is never broken, never interrupted, 
nor retarded. We go along with it 


eaſily and regularly, in its cauſes, in its 


beginning, and through its whole pro- 


greſs, to the end; every particular event 
Vhich makes a part of this one whole, is 
repreſented, without confuſion, by itſelf, 
till it comes to inſert, and be connected 


with ſome others, and all together united 
in the whole.“ 


1 Moor: Eſays, p. 145. 
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I ſhall not here revive a diſpute; that 
pr writers on hiſtory have fallen into, 
on the queſtion, Whether antient or mo- 
dern hiſtory is the moſt important ? Such 
diſſertations as theſe can be of litile uſe,; 
but I wonder how curioſity could have 
given riſe to ſo many arguments as have 
been produced on both ſides, ſince it 
ſeems clear that the moſt important ſub- 
ject for a hiſtorian, now to write on, 

ought to be choſen from modern times. 
Thoſe of antiquity are exhauſted, every 
period almoſt has an hiſtory, which de- 
ſcribes the tranſactions of it. Add to 
this, the hiſtorians of the antients are 
greatly beyond the modern in the art of 
hiſtory, and ſoar as much above us as 
they do in poetry and eloquence; conſe- 
quently a modern hiſtorian appears to 
great diſadvantage, when he comes after 


ſuch celebrated maſters, 
b I 
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If we confider the ſubject with regard 


to improvement from ſtudying it, the 
modern hiſtory will ftill be found moſt 
proper for that end. By its connection 
with the times we live in, we are more 
intereſted in. its events ; the ſmaller de- 
tails of it will got be ſo tedious, as when 
many centuries are paſt fince they were 


performed. Antient hiſtory will be more 


apt to ſtrike, elevate, and ſurprize; as no 
actions that have been performed ſince, 


are of near ſuch importance, or attended 


with ſuch great conſequences. This 


will appear, if we confider, that one bat- 
tle then generally transformed the em- 
pire of the-world from one party to an- 
other; now battles are fought by dozens 
without ſecuring the poſſeſſion of forty 
miles of territory: this difference is owe- 
ing to the great alterations that have hap- 
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pened in the art of war ſince the inven- 
tion of gunpowder. 


The actions verat finder Ga 
and. Roman hiſtories, ſtrike us more than 
thoſe of modern ones, becauſe they were 
performed with ſuch aſtoniſhing rapidity. 
Our ſoul is naturally hurried on, not 
only by the vehemence of the hiftorian, 
but more by that of his hero. We are 
more attentive to the fate of a hero, who 
was to decide the empire of the word 
y a battle, than a modern king when he 
engages: the conſequences were greater, 

and the idea of the immenſe dominions 
chat are at ftake, makes us greatly in- 
tereſted when they are diſputed. | 


In regard to the lives of the antient 
fages and philoſaphers, I cannot think 
_ are ſo worthy of being ſtudied av 
0 : thoſe 
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thoſe of tnodern ones. It is *miſttkees 
imagine that modern hiſtory cannot fur- 
niſh vs with ſuch edifying inſtances. It 
can with thoſe that are much more ſo; 
we ate more intereſted in the life of a 
chriſtian philoſopher than an antient 
heathen'; we may admire the force of 
virtue in the latter, but we —_ imitate 
1 of che WN 


Neithet: antient Abr S hiſtory 
" ſhould be ſtudied 1 to the excluſion. of the 
other: and though we are more in- 
tereſted in recent tranſactions, and they 
ought moſt to be attended to, yet no 
mah of taſte will be n with one 


without the other. 23657 du 52.5121 


Modern hiſtory, till very lately, was not 
ſo vſetul as it might have been rendered, 
"had our modern hiſtorians underſtood the 
8 5 ; end 
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end of all hiſtory. Rapin is a eclleStor 
of facts, but Mr. Hume feaſons om his 
facts; and thoſe admirable; ſummaryſchap- 
ters of manners, &c. Which he gives us 
at the end of each period, Point out to 
| us what former hiſtorians have been de- 
ficient i in. We there ſee the progreſs of 
arts, ſciences, trade, and manufactures; 
we perceive how gradually, and from 

what cauſes, we became a matitime ation 
and a powerful people; we fee the pro- 

greſs of literature and knowledge, and the 
Introduction. of the elegancies uf life: : 
"theſe ſubjects, ſo much | more: intereſt- 
ing than a thouſand battles, are treat- 
ed by Mr. Hume with that accuracy, 5 
preciſion, and penetration, which not 
only enlivens his hiſtory, but renders it 
| truly inſtructive. Monſ. de Voltaire, in 
his Eſſay on Univerſal Hiſtory, deſcribes, 
* the moſt animated pencil, the ſame 
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important affairs throughout the world 
during many centuries ; he gives us in 
that beautiful pictureſque piece the very 
eſſence of a thouſand hiſtories, not tired 
with tedious relations, but entertained 
with the progreſs of the human mind in 
every nation, This is treating hiſtory in 
a juſt manner, and drawing from it that 
knowledge and inſtruction for which it 
is only worth ſtudying ; and, in this re- 
ſpe, modern hiſtory certainly deſerves 


our notice more than the ancient. And 


as to the accounts we have of the bar- 
barous ages, in which the human mind 
was ſo greatly ſunk in ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition, ir only raiſes our indignation : 
about the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury every thing begins to be of conſe- 
quence z a bright ſun then dawn'd above 


the hemiſphere, which has ſince continu- 


ed to ſhine with increaſing ſplendor. 
The 
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The celebrated writer I juſt now men- 
tioned, juſtly obſerves, that we now be- 
gin to pay very little regard to the adven- 
ture of Curtius, who cloſed a gulf by 
leaping with his horſe to the bottom. We 
make a jeſt of bucklers brought down 
from heaven, and of all the fine taliſ- 
mans which the gods ſo liberally preſent- 
ed to mankind ; of the veſtals, who ſet a 
veſſel a-float with a girdle, and of all 
that world of fooleries with which many 
ancient hiſtorians abound. We are not 
much better ſatisfied with M. Rollin, 
who, in his ancient hiſtory, gravely 
makes mention of king Nabis, who ſuf- 
fered all thoſe to embrace his wife, who 
brought him money, and put thoſe who 
refuſed to gratify his avarice into the 
arms of a beautiful image that perfectly 
reſembled the queen, and whoſe ſtays 


C2” were 
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. were covered with iron ſpikes. We laugh, 


when we ſee ſo many authors repeat, one 


after another, that the famous Atton, 


archbiſhop of Mentz, was, in the year 
912, beſieged and eaten by an army of 
rats; that, in 1017, Gaſcony was over- 
flowed by a ſhower of blood; and that 
in 1059 two armies of ſerpents fought 
near Tournay. Prodigies, predictions, 
trials by fire, &c. are at preſent held in 
the ſame rank as the accounts given by 


Herodotus. We ſhould treat of modern 


hiſtory, in which we find neither pup- 


pets that embrace courtiers, nor biſhops 


eaten by rats. 


There is a fault on the other hand not 


leſs contraty to the true ſpirit of hiſtory, 


and that is dwelling only on thoſe peri- 
ods in the hiſtory of particular countries, 


and thoſe ſtates, in general hiſtories, 
| which 
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which exhibit only ſtriking events. In 
more calm periods, and countries, not 
generally known, we ſhall find a vaſt” 
number of objects worthy eur attention. 
A people's not ſhining much in the hiſto- 
ric page, is ſometimes a proof of their 
wiſdom ; they may perhaps be governed 
by laws, and poſſeſs many maxims and 
cuſtoms which ſecure their quiet at home, 
and their peace abroad: theſe ſnould be. 
ſtudied, and not overlooked ; and. thoſe: 
ſimple annals ſhould be exhibited tothe” 
world, which deſcribe the affairs of a 
people who interfere little with their neigh- 
bours, and who, from that very circum- 
ſtance, may be ſuſpected of being n 
the minuteſt inquiries ®. \ | 


* The celebrated Rouſſeau has a remark which 
diſplays great penetration, tho? he carried it rather 
too far, He 27 Un des grands vices de Thiſ- 
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toire eſt qu'elle peint beaucoup plus les hom mes 
par leurs mauvais cotes que par les bons: comme 
elle n'eſt intere ſſante que par les revolutions, les 
cataſtrophes, tant qu'un peuple croit & proſpere 
dans le calme d'un paiſible gouvernement, elle 
n'en dit rien; elle ne commence à en parler que 
quand, ne pouvant plus ſe fuffire. a lui- meme, il 
prend par aux affaires de ſes voiſins, ou les laiſſe 
prendre part aux ſiennes; elle ne Pilluſtre que 
quand il eſt deja ſur ſon declin : toutes nos hiſ- 
toires commencent ou elles devroient finir. Nous 
avons fort exactement celle des peuples qui ſe de- 
truiſent, ce qui nous manque eſt celle des peuples 
qui ſe multiplient; ils ſont aſſez heureux & aſſez 
ſages pour qu'elle n ait rien a dire deux: & en ef- 
fet, nous voyons, meme de nos jours, que le gou- 


vernemens qui ſe conduiſent le mieux, ſont ceux 


dont on parle le moins. Nous ne ſavons donc que 


le mal, a peine le bien fait-il epoque. II n'y a 
que les mechans de celebres, le bons ſont oublics 
ou tournẽs en ridicule ; & voila comment Phiſtoire, 
ainf qe la philoſophie, calomnie ſans ceſſe le genre 
1 * * 


